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SONTAG AND MALIBRAN. 
By H. SuTHERLAND Epwarbps. 
(Concluded from page 67.) 

Malibran, the daughter of Garcia, the original Almaviva of 
Rossini’s Barbdiere, is also connected with operatic history as 
sister of Madame Viardot Garcia, the unrivalled Fidés of Meyer- 
beer’s Prophete, and the only Orfeo of these latter days. How 
the Garcia children used to be bullied by their tyrant father has 
been often told. He would beat them until they screamed ; 
and so little after a time did their cries affect the people in the 
neighbourhood that when shrieks of unusual volume and 
acuteness proceded from the house (they were living in Paris 
at the time) passers by would say: “ It is nothing ; it is only 
M. Garcia teaching his daughters to sing.” 

The most cruel act, however, of Garcia towards his 
daughter, Marietta, was not committed until she had attained 
her seventeenth year, when in 1825 he gave her to an old and 
profligate merchant, named Malibran. french by nationality, 
and American by settlement, Malibran had scarcely married 
the idolized prima donna, when he became bankrupt. He had, 
in his boundless mendacity, promised Garcia a present of one 
hnndred thousand francs; and perhaps the only satisfactory 
point connected with the shameful marriage was the non- 
fulfilment of this engagement. 

The French courts, by some process not wholly intelligible 
(for divorce was at that time impossible in France), are said 
to have annulled the marriage. In any case, Madame Malibran 
became some time afterwards the apparent wife of De Bériot, 
the famous Belgian. violinist. 

Madame Malibran’s favourite characters were Amina, 
Norma, and Romeo; all, it will be observed, characters in operas 
by Bellini. “The activity of this fiery existence,” says M. Castil 
Blaze, “would appear fabulous if we had not witnessed it. 
Marietta amazed us ; fulfilling her engagements at the theatre, 

stesisting all the fatigue of the rehearsals, of the representa- 
tions, after galloping morning and evening in the Bois de 
Boulogne, so as to tire out two horses. She used to break- 
fast, during the rehearsals, on the stage. I said to her, one 
morning, at the theatre, ‘ Warzetta carissima, non morrat. 
‘Che faro dunque?’ ‘Nemica sorte! Creperai. Her travels, 
her excursions, her studies, her performances, might have 
filled the lives of two artists, and two very complete lives, 
moreover. She starts for Sinigaglia, during the heat of 
July, in man’s clothes, takes her seat on the box of the 
carriage, drives the horses; scorched by the sun of Italy, 
covered with dust, she arrives, jumps into the sea, swims like 
a dolphin, and then gocs to her hotel to dress. At Brussels 


a 





she is‘applauded as a French Rosina, delivering the prose of | 


Beaumarchais as Mademoiselle Mars would have delivered it. 
She leaves Brussels for London, comes back to Paris, travels 
about in Brie, and returas to London, not like a courier, but 
like a dove on the wing. We all know what the life of a 


the accident to her husband, who had forbidden her to get on 
horseback, she went over to Brussels, returned to England, 
sang and mixed in society in her usual, restless, indefatigable 
manner. When the time for her appearance at the Manchester 
Festival arrived, she sang admirably. The enthusiasm of the 
audience was at its height; and, excited by the applause, 
Malibran, in a duet with Madame Caroline Allan—a piece 
from the now forgotten Amdronico of Mercadante—eclipsed 
all her previous efforts, and at the same time exerted 
herself to such an extent, that at the conclusion of the per- 
formance she went into convulsions and fell shrieking to the 
ground. 

Doctors were sent for, the inevitable lancet of the period 
was produced, and the poor woman was bled. Then she was 
carried back to her hotel ; and the next day she felt sufficiently 
revived to return to the scene of the festival performances, 
and again to sing. The phlebotomists of the night before did 
not apparently think it necessary to forbid this last per- 
formance, or it may be that the impulsive Malibran was beyond 
control. She in any case sang, and a relapse naturally 
enough followed, After a couple of days a certain Doctor 
Belluomini arrived from London ; and on seeing him the en- 
feebled but still excited singer called out: “I ama slain woman, 
they have bled me.” 

Dr. Belluomini was an homceopathist ; and though he 
might not have cured her, he certainly would not have “slain” 
his patient by bleeding her. The two local practitioners 
retired ; but the case was already hopeless, and the finest singer 
of her time died, as the medical report said, of nervous fever, 
but as Moliére would probably have put it, “ of three doctors 
and a lancet.” 

Before the unhappy Malibran was dead her husband had 
already given directions about her burial ; a piece of foresight 
which was obligingly explained by Dr. Belluomini, who 
declared that when all hope was over, he had told 
de Bériot, half-an-hour before’ the fatal end, that his wife 
had ceased to breathe. He had done so, he said, by reason of 
de Bériot’s dangerous excitement, and because for many days 
and nights he had taken neither rest nor food. 

What was still more strange, the doctor and the dis- 
consolate husband hired a post-chaise, and started for London 
immediately after the poor woman’s death, leaving friends at 
Manchester—and especially the members of the festival com- 
mittee—to manage the funeral. According to a correspon- 
dent of the Morning Post, understood to have been the late 
Mr. C. L. Gruneisen, the body was shown to the curious on 
payment of money ; though this was denied by the proprietor 
of the hotel, who declared that all applications to see the 
corpse, to make a cast of the features, to sketch the dead 
singer in her coffin, and so on, were met with a positive 


| refusal. If the showing of the body for money was ever done, 


singer is in the capital of England—the life of a dramatic | 
| must have been due to the servants, and to shameless persons 


singer of the highest talent. After a rehearsal at the opera, 
she may have three or four matinées to attend ; and when the 
curtain falls, and she can escape from the theatre, there are 
soirées which last till daybreak. Malibran kept all these en- 


gagements ; and, moreover, gave Sunday to her friends. This | n 
was furnished by Dr. Belluomini, who wrote to say that De 


| Bériot had left Manchester by his direction and under his 
| care; that his grief had been too great for him to remain ; 


day of absolute rest to all England was to Marietta only 
another day of excitement.” 

No great singer met with a more tragic end than poor 
Malibran. 
Festival of September, 1836, and when she arrived to fulfil her 
engagement was already somewhat indisposed. Some weeks 
before she had been thrown from her horse, and had received 
an injury in the head. Unwilling, indeed afraid,* to mention ~ 


* So I have been assured by the late Sir Julius Benedict, who knew Malibran 
ntimately, and remembered well all the incidents of her last days. 





She had been engaged to sing at the Manchester | 


this indignity (which seems to have suggested to M. Feydau 
one of the most cynical scenes in his Mari de la Danseuse) 


offering them bribes. 

The London newspapers, indignant at De Bériot’s con- 
duct in abandoning the body of his unhappy wife to the care 
of strangers, demanded an explanation ; and a very lame one 


and that though his conduct might to Englishmen seem 


| strange, he had only followed the custom observed in his own 


; 


country, and in the greater part of the Continent. 
| , In England, De Bériot’s heartless and indecent flight was 
explained by a determination to save his wife’s property 
before any claims to it could be put forward by her actual 
relations, 
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THE HISTORY OF A MUSICAL PHRASE ATTEMPTED. 
A Sketch by Sir GzorGE GROVE. 


(Continued from page 69.) 


£lijah occupied Mendelssohn for several years before its produc- 
tion at Birmingham, August 26, 1846. Considering the free, dramatic 
character of a great part of this oratorio, and the unwonted absence 
of contrapuntal forms—though not of the knowledge and power of 
counterpoint, for they are abundantly present—one is hardly prepared 
to expect examples of the phrase. But such an inference is wrong ; 
there are several, of which I will quote some. 

First, in its most simple and also most melodious form, from the 
double quartet in the First Part, issuing, as has been remarked in 
other cases, out of the previous passage with peculiar freshness and 
beauty :— 


No. 202. Ist Quartet. 
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then from the quartet and chorus in the Second Part :— 
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from the chorus, “ Be not afraid” :— * 
No. 204. 
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from the air, “Is not His word like a fire?” (a modified example 
of the tetrachord) :— 


No. 205. 
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and like a ham- mer that break-eth the rock 


the choral recitative :— 
No. 206. 
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the opening chorus :— 
No. 207. 
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Lord be no more God in Si-on? Willthen the Lord be no more God in Si- on 











and many more. 


The florid form, already so much spoken of, occurs in two places 
—in the Quartet in No. 41 :— 
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and (with a modifiation) in the impassioned recitative of Jezebel 
(No. 23), where a similar intense metamorphosis is adopted to that 
which we have already quoted from the Lobgesang :-— 


No. 209. 
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by sword he des-troy’d them all. 




















Yea, 


Lastly, we have a magnificent example of the same nature with 
that already given from the prisoners’ chorus in Fidelio; namely, 
from the middie part of the splendid chorus, ‘Thanks be to God,” 
where it occurs three times—first as given, C, D flat, F :— 


No. 210. But the as isa - bove 
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But the 


secondly, a semitone higher ; and thirdly, a semitone higher still. 

In addition to the above examples, and others not quoted, the 
figure mentioned in the note to No. 164, and which is certainly 
akin to our phrase, is of frequent. occurrence throughout the 
oratorio. : “aa 

After Mendelssohn it must be admitted that the interest of our 
phrase diminishes. He used it so often, and with such predilection— 
and if our interpretation is right, in so cxtreme a way—that little was 
left to his successors, even if any of them had possessed a genius so 
compounded of old and new—so open to using an old theme in a 
modern sense—as he did. 

Schumann (1810—1856) has left examples enough of his employ- 
ment of the phrase to show that he knew and loved its peculiar 
progression. We will quote four instances from different periods of 
his life. 

The first is a Scherzo from the collection of small Pianoforte 
pieces called ‘“ Bunte Blatter,” and dating from about 1836 :— 


No. 211. 
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The second is from the first movement of the Pianoforte Concerto, 
which was written in 1841 :— 


























* Compare Nos, 165 and 207 ; all probably have their origin in the Pastoral 
Symphony, bars 54 to 61, 
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_ The third is an episode in the piano part of the finale of the 
Violin Sonata in D minor (1851). First we have a hint of it :-— 


No. 214. Violin. 
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and then a more extended passage :— 
No. 215. Violin, 






























































The last and most direct instance is from a set of three Part songs 
for women’s voices, written in 1853 :— 
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GLEANINGS FROM ROBERT SCHUMANN’S YOUTH AND 
EARLY MANHOOD. 


By Mrs. Oscar BERINGER. 
(Continued from page 70.) 


_ No more eloquent exposition could be made of the curiously 
diverse temperaments of mother and son than is afforded by this 
simple and heartfelt, if somewhat utilitarian appeal to the “father 
and husband ” in whose hands lay Schumann’s fate. Wieck’s reply 
confirmed his most sanguine hopes. He had early recognized his 
former pupil’s great gift of music, and warmly advocated, in spite of 
the various existing drawbacks, his adoption of an artistic career, 
at the same time pronouncing his talent to be of an order for which 
success could be safely prognosticated. 

Schumann, encouraged and fortified in his decision by Wieck’s 
favourable verdict, disposed of his mother’s final objections in the 
following words :—“ My whole soul awoke to the fact that my future 
lay trembling in the balance. The choice was not difficult, however 
colossal the importance of the step on which my whole life, reputa- 
tion, happiness, and perhaps yours, depends. Be assured that 
during these last few, days I have reviewed my whole past, that I 
might arrive at a wise conclusion for the future. I may ask my 
heart with my head, feelings, intelligence; I may consider my 
powers, hopes, and possibilities, past, present, and future—every- 
thing. They have all drawn me towards art from my earliest child- 


hood until now. Go over my whole life—my childhood, my boyhood, 
and my youth—and say in which direction have my tastes urged me 
always, and always. Remember the great mind of our good father, 
who early estimated my capabilities, and intended me either for art 
or music. Even suppose, mother, for the sake of argument, that I 
were to adopt a profession for which I have no liking, hardly respect, 
what prospects have I—what opportunities? What kind of life 
should I have to expect? With what sort of people should I be 
thrown into contact until my death? Is Saxony a land in which 
middle-class (diirgerlicher) merit receives its deserts? Do you know 
what being a ‘von’ implies with us? Would not my future sphere 
of action lie in an everlasting fatal round of petty squabbles and 
twopenny-halfpenny lawsuits? And what do I gain, even if I get up 
pretty high ?—an actuaryship in a country town of say 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, at a yearly salary of ninety pounds. Ask yourself, mother, in 
your heart of hearts, if I could endure this deadly monotony for a 
lifetime, if you can imagine me imprisoned in the Court-House, 
scraping and bowing from seven in the morning till seven at night. 
If the gods have given me imagination and power to take life from a 
more beautiful and agreeable side, why should I not avail myself of 
it—why should I cast it away? Wieck’s proposition is capital. He 
says: ‘ Robert shall try for six months with me.’ Good. If after 
that his verdict be a favourable one, but little doubt of fame and 
success will remain. If, after these six months, he has the least 
doubt, all will not even then be lost. i can study for another year, 
and then go up for exam, and shall, after ail, have only studied for 
four years. And now another request, beloved mother. Beg my 
brothers to send me some money. There is not the faintest possi- 
bility of Rudel’s* remittance lasting. Until I get some, I simply 
cannot leave Heidelberg. I am in debt for college fees, rent, piano, 
and to a most vile tailor, who sticks to me like a leech, and duns me 
most horribly. ... . , 

Schumann’s exultant delight at having cast off his “old man of 
the sea ”—jurisprudence—is still more vividly expressed in the burst 
of gratitude with which he welcomed Wieck’s decision. “ Do not 
ask,” he writes, “how I subdued the storm which raged within me 
on receipt of your letter. It has now nearly subsided. My first 
feeling was courage, inspired “by the glorious certainty that my old 
bugbear was annihilated, to rise again as a glorious figure of hope. 
Never run in the face of nature ; she may retaliate by effacing genius, 
The road to science leads over stony, icy, mountain-paths. The 
road to art has also its mountains, but its ways are full of flowers, 
hopes, and dreams. . . . All this flashed quickly through me during 
the first moments after I had read your and my mother’s letter. I 
am much more sedate now..... I am irrevocably bound to art. 
I love it—it must and will be so. I take leave without regret of a 
science which I neither like nor respect. The long road which lies 
between me and the goal I intend to reach does not, however, fail to 
inspire me with some dread and misgivings. Believe me, I am 
modest, and have every reason to be so; but I am also full of 
courage, patient, hopeful, and teachable. I trust myself entirely to 
you : I deliver myself entirely into your hands. Take me as I am, 
and, above all, have patience with me. No blame shall daunt me; 
no praise shall make me lazy. A few pailfuls of cold theory will do 
me no harm, and I will bear them without flinching. I have carefully 
considered your five ‘buts,’ and have put myself under a scathing 
examination, to determine whether Iam capable of fulfilling every- 
thing. Head, heart, all cry loudly ‘of course.’ . . . . You can have 
full confidence in me. I will make myself worthy of being called 
your pupil... . 

Schumann’s guardian seems to have adopted the policy of tacit 
resistance to the new turn affairs had taken, by withholding the 
sinews of war with which to enter upon the proposed campaign, 
Schumann’s last despairing appeal almost partakes of the nature of a 
“threatening letter.” ‘Have you not received my last pressing 
letter?” he writes. “I beg of you to send me some money to get 
me out of my miserable position here. You can have no conception 
of my wretchedness. I am ¢he only student here, and wander about 
alone, forsaken, and as poor as a beggar. Have pity on me, worthy 
sir, and send me means to leave Heidelberg. Do not compel me to 








* Schumann’s guardian. 
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adopt measures to raise money which could not fail to displease you.” 
We next hear of Schumann on his way down the Rhine, succumbing 
to the charms of some pretty English girls. “If I ever marry,” he 
somewhat rashly pledges himself to his mother, “it shall be to an 
Englishwoman.” His return to Leipzig was achieved under the most 
favourable auspices. His dearest wishes were about to be fulfilled. 
He was at last able to yield to the powerful attraction which had 
drawn him so irres‘stibly towards art, while a mentor in whom he 
had implicit confidence stood ready to guide his steps. He was even 
so fortunate as to secure rooms in the house occupied by his master, 
and was thus enabled to enjoy a daily intercourse, which ensured the 
most rapid fulfilment of the proficiency to which he had dedicated 
himself. His general surroundings in Leipzig could not have been 
more favourable to his project. A few words, for which we are 
indebted to v. Wasielewski, describing the condition of ‘matters 
musical” in Leipzig at this period (1830) will not, we imagine, be 
without interest to our readers : “ The generally-prevailing impression 
that Leipzig’s musical importance first sprang into existence under 
Mendelssohn’s inspiring guidance, is an erroneous one. The great 
master must indubitably be credited with having breathed fresh life 


into musical affairs in general, above and beyond the founding of | 
the educational institute, 7¢. the Conservatorium, which was ex- | 


clusively a creation of his own. Music had flourished in Leipzig 
long before Mendelssohn’s advent. The actual commencement of 
the Gewandhaus in the room from which they derive their title, dates 
from 1781. 


Mendelssohn’s reign commenced in 1835, and he was | 


the first conductor to introduce the innovation at the Gewandhaus, | 


of directing the orchestra with a déton. 
at first manifested, although the practice had previously obtained in 
several other towns, under both Spohr and Weber. This opposition 
was soon, however, transformed into grateful and joyful recognition 
of the excellence of the results. It is undeniable that Mendelssohn’s 
earnest endeavour, and the true artistic devotion with which he pre- 
pared the concerts went far to raise their standard to the highest 
grade of perfection, without however dimming their ancient lustre.” 
No more favourable atmosphere for the development and cultivation 
of youthful talent could be imagined than that of Leipzig, which in 
1830 was literally impregnated with music. In addition to the 
Gewandhaus concerts, innumerable choral, orchestral, and chamber 
music societies flourished. 

A letter of Schumann’s, dated 1846, to a friend who had sought 
his advice with regard to the musical education of his son, proves 
how completely he himself was convinced of this fact. ‘The only 
way to lay a sound foundation of his musical career is to send him 
to Leipfig and to the Conservatorium there. It is my opinion that 
in so doing you will bring him forward and develop him in the most 
sure and rapid manner. Earnest men work together, and one hears the 
best music there. Industry and competition can nowhere else be so 
healthily stimulated—rubbing shoulders with one’s peers. In a 
word, there is no better place in Germany, perhaps in the whole 
world, for a young musician, than Leipzig... .” To return from 
our digression. It is obviously no injustice to infer from a letter 
to his mother, dated a few weeks after his arrival in Leipzig, that 
Schumann lost no time in availing himself of various other 
advantages than those musical so temptingly offered to “studious 
youth” in the bright and bustling little university town. As regards 
cigar-smoking, he writes, evidently in reply to some maternal mis- 
givings, “You are perfectly right. And yet I believe I smoke less 
than ever. I certainly should not call it a passion, as you do. I 
did not smoke more than fifty cigars on my last journey, and hardly 
missed them at all. Otherwise, I am as economical as I possibly 
can be; but for the last fortnight I have not had a farthing of my 
own. I owe Wieck twenty thalers, Liihe thirty, and really live like a 
dog. I should like to have my hair, which is yards long, cut, but 
have no money. I have to wear white scarves round my neck, for 
my old black one is in rags. To-morrow I put on fhe last// 1 
want to write to Heidelberg—no money for stamps. My piano is 
horribly out of tune, no money, etc. I can’t even afford a pistol to 
shoot myself with. ... My candle is going out.... It is my 
last. At this rate I shall soon be snuffed out myself.... Your 
miserable son, ROBERT SCHUMANN.” 


(Zo be continued.) ‘ 


Considerable opposition was | 


| 








Correspondence. 


FINGER-PARALYSIS AND ITS CURE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “* THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—One morning in November, two years ago, while returning 
from my lessons, I accidentally stepped on a piece of orange-peel 
which had been left on the pavement of a populous street ; my foot 
slipped and I fell.at once forward on both my wrists. Perhaps my 
fall was slightly broken by my carrying an umbrella in the right hand. 
Both wrists were, however, so much injured and ached so dreadfully 
that for several weeks I could not play on the piano at all with the 
left, and only very little with my right hand. My left seemed para- 


‘lysed; I could not bend the fingers, nor put down a single note. 


The sensibility of the skin and the power of grasp in hands and 
fingers were almost entirely gone. I applied to my usual doctor, who 
gave me a liniment, which I for a time religiously applied, yet to no 
purpose. I then consulted the first medical authority in London, 
and was informed that my not having broken both arms might be 
considered a miracle, as well as a proof of great suppleness of both 
wrists and arms. After having the so-called “continuous electric 
current” applied (on eight occasions) to the injured limbs and joints, 
I was able, in the beginning of January, 1885, to play with nearly 
undiminished power at two concerts on the same day. I may men- 
tion that [ not only played several solo pieces, but also all the various 
accompaniments of songs and concerted pieces for string instruments. 
I freely confess that I did feel just a bit tired after four hours’ 
playing. 

I must not omit to mention, that as soon as my hands were 
beginning to get better, by the aid of electricity, I had regularly 
practised my pianoforte gymnastics (published in the Magazine of 


| Music, from August to December, 1886), and found that the largest 








amount of good was done: (1) by putting either the second or third 
finger on the desk of the piano, while the other four were practising 
the four notes of a common chord with the octave and its inversions, 
with all the energy I could at the time bring to bear upon them ; 
(2) by pressing each finger separately on anything hard, till the 
circulation of the blood was restored, and the finger became hot ; 
(3) by shaking hands and fingers, first gently, then gradually more 
vigorously, as they got stronger to bear it. A year later I fell 
again, but two applications of the constant current were sufficient 
in this instance to restore my strength, and since then, by regular 
practice of gymnastics, I have enjoyed full freedom and perfect 
elasticity of wrists and fingers. Beyond an occasional pain in my 
wrists at night, I have not noticed any further ill effects of my two 
falls, but I cannot wear wristbands while playing. 

I may here mention a few more cases I have become acquainted 
with. A pupil of mine fell upon some bricks, and broke a glass 
bottle into her wrist, just above the pulse. The cut was from half-an- 
inch to one inch deep, and two inches long. Owing to want of 
medical skill, the leaders were not properly taken up, and for some 
time after the wound was healed, her hand was “ doubled up.” After 
some months, by the use of splints, the fingers were drawn back to 
their proper place, and she then discovered that her hand was per- 
fectly powerless. Still, being musical and fond of playing the piano, 
she began to take lessons again. All the fingers and thumb were 
nearly powerless at first, but after several months of perseverance- 
and patient study of the pianoforte gymnastics before mentioned, she 
could again play very clearly and distinctly. Another young lady 
met with the following accident: the second and fourth fingers of 
her left hand were badly crushed by the weight of a heavy oak door, 
which stiffened and made them crooked. By the help of a few 
months’ practice of the gymnastics alluded to, the stiffness has almost 
entirely disappeared, and though still crooked, her fingers have now 
more strength and independence than before the accident! In this 
case, also, the exercises with one finger (or even two) resting on the 
desk, were found the most useful. I may remark that this lady had 
no lessons from me (living, as she does, far away in the country), 
but solely practised according to the directions given in my essay in 
the Magazine of Music, . 
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Paralysis of hands and fingers uften occurs in consequence of 
accidents by land and water. For instance, after a fall out of a 
carriage, when the forearm may get lacerated, the sensibility of the 
skin of the lower parts of the forearm, hands, and fingers, considerably 
diminishes, the “poor third” finger generally getting the worst 
of it and feeling like a dead log; the sense of touch is of course 
much lessened and the power over the muscles gone! One 
cannot grasp anything with force, because the flexor muscles of 
the forearm are affected. After rheumatic fever the muscles of the 
back of the forearm, which extend to the wrist and first finger-joints 
and move the hand from one side to another, are more or less 
paralyzed. Also, after much exposure to wet and cold, rheumatic 
paralysis may occur. On the best authority I am assured that all 
such cases generally yield, to the application of the continuous 
electric current. Sometimes, after a severe attack of rheumatic 
fever, all joints are affected. The muscles waste away—especially the 
flexor muscles—and lose their contractile power. Both electricity 
and gymnastics step in here, when medicines seem to be of no effect. 

I remember the case of a professional pianist. Rheumatism in 
the right shoulder and arm totally prevented him from following his 
occupation. His fingers felt numb, the flexor rigid, and the hands 
became nearly useless. This affection yielded to what is now called 
faradization and galvanization of the arm, together with taking 
Vichy water. Rheumatism in the left shoulder has been cured by 
faradization of the skin. Rheumatic swellings and pains in the 
joints of the thumb and other fingers, principally those of the right 
hand, with loss of power in the hands and fingers, give way to the 
constant current when applied to the region of the cervical sympa- 
thetic nerve and the nerves and muscles of the hands and fingers, 
even with elderly people. 

I publish these cases on high medical authority, and hope that 
all those musical readers who should be unfortunate enough to 
suffer from similar affections will take comfort and remember that 
there is a cure for these ills either by gymnastics or by that greatest 
wonder of the age—electricity.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


B. ALTHAUS. 





Occasional Hotes. 





Amongst the characters of Mr. Browning’s forthcoming 
volume, which consists of imaginary conversations in the style 
of Walter Savage Landor, only of course versified, there is at 
least one musician, Charles Avison, once a shining light, but 
forgotten, it must be feared, by the present generation. Avison 


was born at Newcastle in 1710, and studied in Italy., where | . 1 
| doubt he substituted his own for much er all of Reutter’s ; 


he was a pupil of Geminiani. In glorification partly of that 
master he wrote his most famous work, “ An Essay on Musical 
Expression,” in which the Italian school is held up to un- 
bounded admiration at the expense of Handel and other 
Germans. It is probably from this work that his chief argu- 
ments will be taken by Mr. Browning, who is himself a fanatico 


per la musica, and, as he once informed the present writer, | 


thought of becoming a professional musician long before he 
thought of becoming a poet. 


Two concerts that are in contemplation, and likely to 
be held in London in May and June next under the 
energetic direction of Mr. Van der Stucken, the well-known 
conductor of the Chickering Symphony Concerts of New 
York, will possess no little interest for those who have 
watched the rapid spread of taste for music in its higher 
form of development on the other side of the Atlantic. 
They will also have a direct bearing upon a correspondence 
which appeared in our columns not long ago, and answer 
in a practical manner the doubts that found expression 





in some qnarters as to the ability of American composers 
to produce original works of sterling worth. At least one 
attempt of the same kind, though not of sufficient im- 
portance to afford material assistance in forming a decided 
judgment, has already been made in England. The challenge, 
however, has now been taken up under more influential 
auspices, and even should this experiment fail to give a com- 
plete and final solution of the vexed question, music- 
lovers in this country will at least have an opportunity 
to form aquaintance for the first time with a succession of 
American compositions worthy to be regarded as repre- 
sentative. 


Another feature of these projected performances, and one 
which we would recommend to the attention, or, still better, the 
imitation of English millionaires with music in their souls, is 
the. fact that the brunt of the undertaking, financially, 
will be borne, in the first instance, by certain public-spirited 
capitalists of New York. With so excellent an example 
brought to the very doors of moneyed amateurs in this 
country, may we not be permitted to hope that before the 
expiration of this Jubilee year, the hint thrown out in our 
columns last week, in behalf of an English national opera- 
house, will have borne fruit of the kind every well-wisher of 
his country’s opera will desire to see? 


A Berlin paper comments upon the performance at the 
Singakademie of an air from Dze Chineserinnen, an opera 
originally composed by Reutter for three female voices, to a 
text by Metastasio, and performed about 1734 at the 
(Viennese) Imperial Court by two archduchesses and a maid 
of honour. It was perhaps beyond the power of three 
“ Chinese ” heroines—precursers of three Japanese maids ?— 
to sustain the interest in a plot in which no part was 
allotted to the sterner sex. Twenty years afterwards 
the opera was re-cast and re-composed for a festival 
performance given in honour of some Imperial guests at 
Schlosshof, upon the Hungarian frontier, by Prince von 
Sachsen-Hildburghausen. The poet was required to add a 
male character, and Gluck, at that time (1754) much 
engaged in providing divertissements for princely houses, 
in which archduchesses still took a prominent part (// 
Parnasso was played by no less than four of these 
brilliant amateurs), wrote the additional music. No 





for the Wustk-Zeitung speaks of the work as Gluck’s Die 
Chineserinnen. \t was mounted under the direction of 
Angelo Pompeati, the stage manager at Schlosshof, with 
extraordinary splendour ; all the arts of carvers, gilders, and 
lacquer-workers being brought into requisition ; and according 
to an eye-witness “ the effect was magical.” 


The complete score is said by one correspondent of the 
Musth-Zeitung to be found in the Royal Library at Berlin, 
while another writes to say that it exists in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna, under the title, “Airs accompagnés de 
l’Opera Comique: Le Chinois poli en France, représentée a 
Laxenbourg en 1756, Text von Anseaume.” On the other 
hand, the article on Gluck, by M. Chouquet, in Grove’s 
Dictionary, mentions an opera, L’Evoe Cimese, 1754, first 
performed at Schénbrunn.” If these titles represent three 
different works by Gluck, it would seem that the Chinese 
idea, with its possibilities of striking local colour, greatly fas- 
| cinated him or his princely patrons. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter, 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Professor Sir G. A. Macfarren. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT will take place at ST. 
JAMES’S HALL, on FEBRUARY 18, at 2.30. 
Conductor, Mr. BARNBY. 
Stalls, 5/-; balcony or area, 2/6; admission, 1/- 
; JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





OYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIGC 
KENSINGTON GoRE, S.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director—S1r GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., L.L.D. 
Certificate of Proficiency Examination, April 19, 1887. Last day for re- 
ceiving applications, March9. Next College Concert (Orchestral), February 1o.- 
Regulations and all information to be obtained of the Registrar at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Secretary. 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 

Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. 

Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 

Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 

C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 





Eee ete COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The Ear. of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1886-87. 

A Lecture, entitled ‘‘ MUSICAL SKETCHES,” will be given on Tuesday, 

February 8, at seven o’clock, by Mr. FRANK AusTIN, L. Mus. T.C.L. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Local Examinations in Instrumental and Vocal Music will be held during the 
Session at various centres, on dates to be learned on application. 

These Examinations are open to all candidates without restriction as to age 
or sex. Application should be made through the Local Secretary for the District 
at least three months before the proposed date of the Examination. 

Tickets, regulations, list of centres, &c., can be had trom the Secretary, 
Trinity College, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 





LC POs CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
PORCHESTER SQUARE, HYDE PARK, W. 
City BRANCH: 4, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, E.C. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND DistRICTS BRANCH: 92, COLMORE ROW. 

The New Building and Resident Departments unsurpassed for Appointments, 
Concerts, Choir, and Orchestral Performances weekly. Scholarships for talent. 
Application Form and Prospectus by addressed Envelope~-SECRETARY. 

LANSDOWNE COTTELL, Director. 





CADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 


lished 1873.) 
President FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
OSCAR BERINGER. 


Director 
The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 


VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRAL ACADEMY, 
Burlington Hall, 23, Savile Row, W. 
Principal and Conductor - Mr. J. KORNFELD. 
BURLINGTON ACADEMY ORCHESTRA (ladies and gentleman) meets 
EVERY TUESDAY, from 5.30 to 7. Vocalists and Instrumentalists have the 
advantage of full Orchestral Accompaniment. 


T= MUSICAL ART STUDIOS (VOCAL ACADEMY), 
12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 
Principal - - += Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE. 


Qualified Sub-Professors also give lessons in Mrs. M. A. Carlisle's tnvariably 
successjul ** METHOD ” of Voice Production at the Studios. 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) 
Director—Mr. GANZ. 
The Term commenced on Thursday, JANUARY 20. 
complete list of Professors may be had upon application. 








Prospectuses, with 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ PIANO. 
Entirely New Construction throughout. : 
; Including the Patent Sound-Board Compensator, producing a superb quality and sonority 
of tone. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 18, 20, and 
22, Wigmore Street, London, W. Illustrations, Descriptive Pamphlets, and Priced Lists post free. 


; ABR RONALD’S New Song, “I LOVE THEE.”— 
A charming melody, destined to become one of the most popular songs of 
Published by WEEKES and Co., 





the day. Price 4s. (post free, 24 stamps). 
Hanover Street, W. 





HYGIENE OF THE VOGAL ORGANS: 


H Practical handbook for 
SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 


By MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D., Lond., 


Consulting Physician to the Hospital for Diseases of the Throat, formerly 
Physician and Lecturer on Physiology at the London Hospital ; 
Physician to the Royal Soctety of Musicians. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8v0., 6s. Second Edition. 














‘*The book may be recommended as a wholesome antidote to those new 
treatises which are now constantly appearing with respect to the training and 
care of the singing voice, and which, while loaded with much scientific jargon, 
= bewildering to the real voice trainer.” —Saturday Review, Dec. 11, 
1886. 

‘Thought, learning, long experience, quick and constant observation, and a 
play of mind which keeps it free from all mere trammels of theory—such are the 
qualifications which the author of this little manual brought to the task of writing 
it.”"—5St. James’s Gazette, Dec. 22, 1886. 


‘* The chapter on the training of the singing voice really embraces every point 
of view that is of interest to those who have in hand the development of the 
physical powers, whether of children or of adults.”—Dazly News. Dec. 24, 1886. 


**Golden rules might be multiplied ‘ad infinitum’ from Dr. Mackenzie’s 
pages, but sufficient has been said to show that his book is as useful and readable 
as it is scientifically important.” — Zhe Times, Sept. 9, 1886. 


‘*We can confidently recommend the book to all singing students.” — Zhe 
Musical World, July 3, 1886. 


‘* Surely, therefore, an authority of such weight should not raise his voice in 
vain ; for besides giving his readers any amount of useful information respecting 
the voice and its production, he provides them most unselfishly with much of the 
knowledge that will enable them to cultivate and preserve their vocal powers.” — 
Musical Society, Oct. 1, 1886. 





LONDON : 
MACMILLAN AND CO., BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





Songs by 
MICHAEL STYDOLF. 





No. 1—TO AN ABSENTEE - - - - - - Hoop. 
2—TO THYRZA - - - - - - - - BYRON. 
3.—THERE WAS A TIME - - - - - - % 
4.—BREAK, BREAK, BREAK - - - TENNYSON. 
5.—THE SILENT LAND:, - - - - SALIS. 

(Paraphrased.) 


“The melodic phrases wedded to the words express their meaning with great 
force.” —Musical World. 


No. 6—GO, LOVELY ROSE - - - - WALLER. 
7.—WHEN MAN EXPELLED - - . - - BYRON. 
9—IS THERE A BITTER PANG - - -~ - Hoop. 
10.—TO CLARISSA - + + + +» + COLERIDGE. 
12—MUTUAL PASSION - - - - .- Pe 
13,—OZIMANDIAS - 5  ¢ + + + SHELLEY. 
14—ODE TO PYRRHA (Milton)- - - -° HORACE 





Price 1/3 each net. 


—_—ma. 


R. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column is 
10s. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 318. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Apfplica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 








Conductors and Composers. 





Mr. JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT, 
8, MARLBOROUGH PLACE, 
Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
Sr. Joun’s Woon, N.W. 


Signor CARLO DUCCI 
(Professor of the Pianojorte, Conductor and Composer), 
25, PRINCES STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQUARE W. 


Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, ELtsHaM Roan, 
KENSINGTON, W. 














Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 


A.R.A.M., 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor,) 


17, Frnspury PARK VILLAS, 
GREEN Lanes, N. 





Mr. ALBERT ‘VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 


(Guitar, Concertina, andGigelira. W. cod and Straw 
instrument.) 





Vocalists—Sopranos. 





Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
Boswortu HovusE, Huspanp’s Boswort, 


Rucey. 





Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
MACLAREN’S AGENCY, 


377, STRAND, or NOLAN & JACKSON. 


Miss DOROTHY DICKSON 
(Concerts and Comic Opera), 
clo Mr. A. MOUL, 


26, OLD Bonp STREET, W. 


Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W, 














Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON Roap, MUNSTER Park, 
Futuna, S.W. 





EARNS Sr rrr emery a ome 








Contraltos. 


Bass. 





Miss PFEIFFER VAN BEEK 
(Oratorio and Miscellanerus Concerts, also Lessons), 
Pupil of Stockhausen, 
4, BULSTRODE STREET, 


MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. 





Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE, 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, PRINCES STREET, 


HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NorFOLK SQuARE, HypDE Park, W. 








Miss EDITH OSBORN 


Capaots: and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 


77, WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 


Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 
(Concerts and Comic Opera) 
175, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 








Guitar. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returnéd to town, 224, Dorset STREET, 
PORTMAN SQUARE, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 1os. 6d. 








Pianoforte. 





Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, PARK WALK, FULHAM Roan, 
Lonpon, S.W. 


Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
22, STONOR Roap, WEsT KENSINGTON. 











Tenors. 





Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 
c/o CarL Rosa, Esq., 
17, WESTBOURNE STREET, HypDE Park, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
60, WESTBOURNE ParK VILLAS, W. 


Mr. IVER M‘KAY, 
clo Mr. W. Marriott, 
295; OxFoRD STREET, Ww. 


Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELSIZE Roan, N.W., 
Or, Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 








Violin. 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley) 
23, THICKET Roap, 
Pupils visited or received. ANERLEY, S.E. 


Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


Cate Professor at Conservatoire, Groningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 














“Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roap, N.W. 








Mr. EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
c/o Colonel HENRY MAPLEsON, 


| HAWTHORN LopGE, FINCHLEY NEw Rp., N.W. 
22A, Dorset STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. | —— : , 





Mr. WILLIAM J. WINCH, 
c/o Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, W, 


Batitones, 





Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West DuLwicu, S.E. 





Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 
2, VERE STREET, W. 


Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLACE, 
BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 
Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
Bury STREET, W.C. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES z 
(Bass-Baritone, of . Fomor or. Singers, 
30, LANCASTER Roap, 


Nortinc HILL. 

















Recitals. 


Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 
(Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Music. 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 


c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 








THE FRASER QUINTET.— Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
(Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two 
Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for 
Concerts, “ At Homes,” Dinner and Garden 
Parties.—Address: 121, » heme Road, N.W 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 














Mr. J. E. N. BARNES gives private 
evening lessons on the American Banjo by 
his rapid and easy method. Two West-end 


studios. Prospectus post free. 24, Harring- 
ton Street, Hampstead Road, N.W. 





Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
Ls in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81, GROSVENOR Roap, S.W. 
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Monpay POPULAR CONCERTS, ST.’ JAMES’S HALL.— 
' MONDAY EVENING, Feb. 7, 1887. Programme: Quartet in F minor, 
., Op. 95 (Beethoven), for two violins, viola; and violoncello; Prelude and Fugue 
in, E minor (Mendelssohn), for pianoforte alone ; Litania Serenade (Schubert), 
; for violoncello, with pianoforte accompaniment ; Trio in D major, Op. 70 (Beet- 
hoven), for pianoforte, violin, and vicloncello. Executants: MM. Schénberger, 
Straus, L. “Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Herbert Thorndike. 
‘Accompanist, Signor Romili. Commence at eight.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; 





.adimission, 1s. Programmes and tickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond 


‘Street ; and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 
ATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, ST. JAMES’S HALL.— 
THIS (Saturday) AFTERNOON, Feb. 5, 1887. Programme: Quartet 
in C major, Op. 33 (Haydn), for two violins, viola, and violoncello ; Sonata in 
F major, Op. 17 (Beethoven), for pianoforte and horn ; Impromptu in F sharp 
and Grand Valse, Op. 42 (Chopin), for pianoforte alone; Septet in D minor, 
Op. 74 (Hummel), for pianoforte, flute, oboe, horn, viola, violoncello, and contra- 
bass. Executants : MM. Charles Hallé, Straus, L. Ries, Svendsen, Horton, 
Paersch, Hollander, Bottesini, and Piatti. Vocalist, Mr. Santley. Accompanist, 
Mr. Sidney Naylor. Commence at three.—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; balcony, 3s. ; admis- 
sion, Is. Programmes and tickets at Chappell and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street ; 
and at Austin’s, Piccadilly. 
bie LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS.— 
Conductor, Mr. HENSCHEL. 
ELEVENTH CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, WEDNESDAY EVEN 
ING NEXT, Feb. 9, at 8.30. Orchestra of 80 performers. Reserved seats, 7s. 6d. 
and 3s.; admission Is. At Austin’s Office, St. James’s Hall ; and usual agents. 





ATH PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—President : Sir ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. Conductor: Mr. ALBERT VISETTI. 
JUBILEE CONCERT, JUNE 20. 
PRIZE CANTATA. 

The Committee of the above-named Society offer a GOLD MEDAL for the 
best original Cantata for Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra, to occupy about 
30 minutes in performance. The successful work to be produced at this Concert. 
Conditions :—I. Competitors must be born subjects of the Queen. II. The 
work must be original ; no printed or published works will be accepted. III. The 
composer’s name must not appear on the MSS., but a motto must be written on 
the to of each work, corresponding with one outside a sealed envelope, con- 
taining full name and address of the composer. IV. The Cantata to remain the 
copyright of the writer. V. All compositions to be addressed to the Committee, 
42, Rivers-street, Bath, marked ‘‘ Philharmonic Competition,” on or before 3oth 


April. 
42, Rivers-street, Bath. FRANK WILCOX, Hon. Sec. 


PEOPLES CONCERT SOCIETY. 


THIS WEEK'S CONCERTS: 
SATURDAY, February 5, at the TOWN HALL, POPLAR, E., 
at 8 p.m.—Mozart’s String Quartet in D minor, and Mendelssohn’s in 
E flat, Op. 12, No. 1. 











ARTISTS. 
Herr KARL HENKEL. 
Herr SCHRATTENHOLZ. 
Mr. W. A. EASTON. 
Signor PERUZZI. 
VocaLisTs.—Miss CHRISTINA CROSS and Mr, REGINALD GROOME. 
Admission, 6d. and Id. 


GoaaY, February 6, at ST. ANDREW’S HALL, NEWMAN 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., at 4 p.m.—Schubert’s Pianoforte 
Trio in B flat, and Beethoven’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte in G major, 
Op. 30, No. 3. 

Mr. RICHARD GOMPERTZ. 

Mr. CHARLES OULD. 

Mr. C. HOPKINS OULD. 

VocaLists.—Miss ETHEL HAKRISON and Mr. J. T. ROBERTSON. 
Collection to defray expenses. 


hye February 6, at THE INSTITUTE, SOUTH PLACE, 
FINSBURY, E.C., at 7 p.m.—Schubert’s Pianoforte Trio in B flat, and 
Beethoven’s Sonata for violin and pianoforte in F, Op. 24. 
ARTISTS. 
Herr EMIL MAHR. 
Mr. WILLIAM BUELS. 
Miss CARMICHAEL. 
VocaLists.—Miss LIZA LEHMANN and Mr FRANK CONNERY. 
Collection to defray expenses. 


MCnnAy, February 7, aa OMEGA HALL, OMEGA PLACE, 
ALPHA ROAD, LISSON GROVE, N.W., at 8 p.m.—Mozart’s String 
Quartet in D minor, and Mendelssohn’s in E flat, Op. 12, No. 1, 
ARTISTS. 
Herr KARL HENKEL. 
Herr SCHRATTENHOLZ. 
Mr. W, A. EASTON. 
Signor PERUZZI. 
VocaListsx—Miss MARGARET BELL and Mr. HENRY YATES, 
Admission, Od. and rd, 





OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—H.R.H. the DUKE of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Couductor—Mr. BARNBY. 
Haydn's CREATION, on WEDNESDAY, Feb. 9, at eight. Artists: 
Miss Robertson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills. Organist, Dr. 
Siainer.—Prices : 7s. 6d., §s., 4s., 3s., and gallery Is. 


EEDS POPULAR CONCERTS.—Sixth Season, 1886-7.---The 

4 FIFTH CONCERT of the season (Thirty-first of the Concerts) will take 
place on WEDNESDAY, Fexrvuary 16, 1887, to commence at 7.30, at the 
COLISEUM, Cookbridge Street, Leeds. Programme: Quintet in A major, for 
clarinet and strings (Mozart) ; Solo, violin, ‘‘ Ballade” (Alfred Holmes) ; Octet 
for sfrings and wind instruments, Op. 166 (Schubert); and Songs by Meyerbeer 
and V. Stanford. Artistes: Messrs. Henry Holmes and Grimson (violins), 
Alfred Gibson (viola), Edward Howell (violoncello), G. A. Clinton (clarinet), 














W. B. Wotton (bassoon), Paersch (horn), and J. Reynolds (contrabass). Vocalist, 
Miss Clara Perry. The Sixth and Last Concert of the season will take place on 
Wednesday, March 16. eA 


ERR SCHONBERGER’S Second Pianoforte Recital, St. James’s 

Hall, Wednesday, afternoon, Feb. 16, at three. Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 

balcony, 3s. ; admission, 1s,—Tickets at usual Agents’, and at Austin’s, St. 
James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 


\ R. and Mrs. HENSCHEL beg to announce four VOCAL 
RECITALS, at PRINCES’ HALL, to take place on the following 
FRIDAYS: Feb. 11, at three p.m. ; Feb, 18, at 8.30 p.m. ; March 4, at three 
p.-m.; March 11, at 8.30 p.m.-—Subscription to the four Concerts: Numbered 
stalls, one guinea ; single tickets—numbered stalls, 7s. 6d. ; unreserved, 3s. and Is, 
Tickets at the Hall and usual Agents. 























\ 


RURY LANE—Avcustus Harris, Lessee and Manager.— 

EVERY DAY, begins at 1.25, finishes at 5.15, doors open at 12.45, ordi- 

nary doors at 1.15, and EVERY EVENING, begins at 7.25, finishes at 11.15, 
doors open at 6.45, ordinary doors at 7.15, THE FORTY THIEVES. 


ib Bags FORTY THIEVES, at DRURY LANE.—In conse- 

quence of the ‘‘ Forty Thieves” being equal to three pantomimes rolled 
into One it has been found necessary to shorten certain of the less important 
scenes, notwithstanding their excellence, so that the performance may be over in 
good time. The effect of this, however, has only been to give full scope to its 
brightest and funniest features. 


3 ee FORTY THIEVES, at DRURY LANE.—The Daily 
Telegraph says: ‘‘Mr. Augustus Harris can proudly boast that he has 
produced the most sumptuous, and certainly the largest, pantomime-in the varied 
history of those entertainments at the national theatre. Things that are tawdry 
and theatrical are never for one moment in evidence. Brocades of the most 
delicate tints and most exquisite material ; satins, silks, plushes, velvets, all from 
the finest looms, and embroidered with the patience of a Penelope—all these are 
massed together with a skill and a lavish bounty which are worthy of all praise.” 


RURY LANE.—THE FORTY THIEVES, is pronounced 
the finest spectacle ever seen—played by the best and funniest company 
ever gathered together.—TWICE DAILY, at DRURY LANE. 


RURY LANE.—THE FORTY THIEVES.—By the improved 
rapid system of issuing tickets at this box-office, vouchers for each seat 
being specially printed for each performance, the public are spared all unnecessary 
delay. Seats can be frequently booked at the box-office of the theatre (open daily 
from ten to five) when not obtainable elsewhere. 


pars HIPPODROME AT OLYMPIA.— 
ADDISON ROAD STATION, KENSINGTON. 


4 setae “the most accessible place in London, by Rail or 
Road. 
fOOk SEATS IN ADVANCE.—No Booking Fees. 
RESS absolutely UNANIMOUS that the Paris Hippodrome 


is the greatest show of modern times, and well worth a special visit 
to London from the most distant heb of the kingdom. The railway 
companies are running special and extra trains direct to the doors of 
Olympia. : 

HE STABLES, filled with 300 Horses, Ponies, Dogs, Elephants, 
&c,, and the Armoury and Harness Room, may be visited during 
the interval by holders of box and stall tickets. 

‘Rinomegpe under Twelve HALF-PRICE to the STALLS 

















only. 

a G is allowed on the First and Second Promenades, 
ies are available to holders of Box, Stall, or Grand Circle 
tickets. 

fone PERFORMANCES DAILY, 2.0 and 7.30.—Admissions : 
Private Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 Is. ; Stalls or First Promenade, 5s. ; 
Grand Circle or Second Promenade, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s, 
Tickets at the Box Office (Mr. H. L. Boss), 10 to 5, and at the 


principal agents. 
pe ale 5s.—The Fashionable Rendezvous for Afternoon 
Tea at Olympia. 
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UBILEE YEAR.— ALBUM of TWENTY SONGS, with | of Bashaws. In this respect a day of artistic as well as of 


English, or alternative German, French, or Italian Text. 


Dedicated by | 


gracious permission to Her Majesty THE QUEEN, and composed by SIR | 


HERBERT OAKELEY, LL.D., Mus. Doc., D.C.L. Published January 1, 
1887, by NOVELLO, EWER & Co. 4to demy, 6s. ; 
Also Chorale, ‘‘ VICTORIA,” from the Composer, Edinburgh, 2s. per dozen. 


WILLISS ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S. 


VACANT DATES 


FOR 
Banquets, Balls, Public Meetings, Concerts, &c. 
Are now being booked. 


The proprietors of Willis's Rooms have succeeded in making such arrangements 
as to ensure the return of the old and valued prestige these rooms so long enjoyed. 
Special attention given to each department. 





E. DAWKINS, Manager. 





Notice to ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 


A. S. MALLETT & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W. 


Notice To SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL WoRLD 
is now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 


The AMusical CAorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY ‘5, 1883. | 








2 fel 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE appearance in Zhe Musical World of a column devoted | 
to theatrical matters must be regarded not as a new departure, 
but rather as a continuance and natural development of the | 
design (which has been kept steadily in view since the com- | 
mencement of the present series) to make our weekly survey | 
of contemporary music as complete and comprehensive as | 
possible. Music and the drama have been so long and so | 
intimately allied, both in speech and in fact, and music is 
found to play a more or less important part in so many per- 
formances not avowedly musical, that now-a-days it has 
become impossible for a journal. such as ours to ignore the 
claims of the theatre, and to confine its attention altogether to | 
the concert-room and the opera-house. 
As Wagner pointed out long ago, the union between the | 
two arts, to be a happy one, must of necessity be based upon | 
The altered conditions, 





compromise and mutual surrender. 
indeed, under which music is wedded to the drama in works 
of modern growth as contrasted with the old Italian ballad 
opera, now fast disappearing, may almost suggest a reminder 
of the improvement in marital relations brought about by 
the advance of western civilization. In the operas of not 
long ago the position. held towards music by the drama was 
one of: subjection as abject, as humiliating, as destructive of 
all individuality and of all possibility of progress as that of 








bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. | 
| work together on equal terms; the necessity of reciprocal 


} 


social reformation nas dawned. The drama, no longer a slave, 
and music, no longer demoralized by a fatal pre-eminence, 


| concessions has been recognized; and it is upon this new 








form of union, with its more equitable adjustment of rights 
and privileges, that the hopes of all well-wishers of modern 
opera are now fixed. 

In Manon, Massenet substituted for the usual operatic 


| recitative a spoken dialogue, with continuous orchestral 


accompaniment ; and not only in opera, but also in the 
spoken drama, as every theatre-goer knows, frequent recourse 
is had to the co-operation of music—with good effect in the 
cases of melodrama and plays of a romantic character, but in 


| a less welcome manner, as we think, when the familiar dia- 
than 5 o'clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. | 


logue of comedies and modern realistic pieces is marred and 


| sometimes almost drowned by fidgetty, meaningless strains 
Telephone No. 3849. Telegraphic address: “‘ ASMAL,” London, | 


| have the double disadvantage of frustrating the realism aimed 


any Eastern wife imprisoned in the harem of the most despotic | the attention of musicians,'im the analogy noticeable in ‘the 


from a generally inferior orchestra. Interruptions of this sort 
at, and disturbing the attention of the audience. The latter, 
in most cases, would be thankful enough to be allowed to 
listen in peace to the voices of the actors; nor would it be 
surprising if some among them were inclined to attribute the 
annoyance not to its real cause, but to the sound of a blatant 
band in the neighbouring street. Travelling companies, not 
boasting of an orchestra of their own, are of course dependent 
for their incidental music upon local resources. In such case, 
on their arrival at some provincial town, a weighty conference 
becomes necessary between the stage manager and the director 
of the resident orchestra, who promptly produces a collection 
of short pieces always kept ready to hand in anticipation of 
such emergencies. Cues are agreed upon; and when night 
comes, these orchestral fragments, including the thrilling 
tremolo, the mysterious pizzicato, the powerful chord-startler, 
do service at certain critical moments of the play with varying, 
and, as may be supposed, sometimes incongruous effect. On 
the whole, the frequency with which music in some form or 
other is employed as an accessory of the spoken drama 
testifies to the power familiarly ascribed to that art, of 
heightening the colour of whatever thoughts the mind may - 
happen at the time to be occupied with. That it is capable of 
inspiring new ideas, as well as of intensifying those already 
existing, is a fact which all musically organized persons will 
be ready to admit. Even in the course of a sorry burlesque, 
where perhaps some poetic conception is dragged ruthlessly 
down to the level of patter songs and comic dances, note how, 
at times, a single concerted piece or a single orchestral strain 
in keeping with the situation not as it is but as it should be, 
seems capable of taking the audience, as it were, away from 
their vulgar surroundings, and imparting into the scene a 
momentary air of earnestness and romance, 

The drama presents another claim, if claim be needed, to 
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laws of construction and symmetry to which both arts are 
amenable. A musical composition has its plot, its develop- 
ment, and its catastrophe. As in the drama, its several parts 
have to be subordinated to the general balance of effect. 
Clearness and unity of design are thus as indispensable to the 
composer as to the dramatist ; and in both branches of art 
much good work and many bright ideas have been wasted by 
the neglect of one or the other of these all-important con- 
siderations. The two subjects, in short, come into contact at 
so many points, and present so many considerations in com- 
mon, that the majority of musicians may be fairly assumed to 
feel an interest in the progress of the drama for its own sake, 
while keeping especially in view its relation to the art with 
which they are primarily concerned. 








Concerts. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


Last Saturday’s Popular Concert opened with Mozart’s Quartet 
in D minor. “They are the fruits of long and toilsome labour,” 
wrote the composer in his dedication to Haydn of the famous set of 
six, of which the above formed No. 2, in proof of the high regard 
which Mozart entertained for his great prototype in quartet writing. 
That the beauties of so familiar a masterpiece received full justice 
from Madame Norman-Neruda’s delightful bow, associated with MM. 
Ries, Hollander, and Piatti, and that the satisfaction of the audience 
was expressed with corresponding warmth, will be readily believed. 
Another instrumental work included in the programme was 
Schubert’s Fantasia in C major, Op. 159, for pianoforte and violin, 
which, along with many beautiful pages, such as the Introduction 
and the song “Sei mir gegriisst,” contains some inferior music, as 
for instance a variation for the pianoforte in the Hummel-Kalk- 
brenner style, admirably adapted, however, to Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
jeu perlé, who joined the above-named lady in the performance of 
the duet. The piece was welcome, if only because affording to the 
latter an opportunity for an appropriate display of her artistic powers 
previous to her impending departure for a continental tour. The 
applause, implying obviously a cordial farewell, was again of the 
most flattering description, resulting in a double recall. The third 
concerted piece in the scheme was a pianoforte trio in C major, Op. 
3, by the American composer, Arthur Foote, executed by the last- 
named two artists, joined by Signor Piatti on the violoncello, this 
being the first introduction of an American piece of the kind at a 
“Popular Concert.” Although smoothly written, after the manner 
of Mendelssohn, with a good knowledge of the effects of the instru- 
ments employed, this work lacks the depth required to ensure 
abiding interest, the most effective portion (as usual with such com- 
posers) being the scherzo after the stereotyped pattern, down to the 
inevitable pizzicato effects readily adopted by the above-mentioned 
master’s faithful imitators, whilst the final and weakest portion intro- 
duces a boldly contrived plagiarism from Beethoven’s Grand Trio 
in B flat. The most tuneful and at the same time most originally 
conceived section of the work is the trio intersecting the scherzo and 
the opening subject of the slow movement. On the whole, this 
composition can hardly be held to have enhanced the reputation 
gained by a performance of the same composer’s Serenade for 
string orchestra at one of Mr. Henschel’s recent Symphony 
Concerts. After this courteous tribute paid to “ Cousin Jonathan,” 
Messrs. Chappell might advantageously turn their attention to a 
magnificent Pianoforte Quintet, Op. 25, in D minor, from Mr. 
Villiers Stanford’s native pen, previously noticed in these columns 


with considerable and justly earned praise on the occasion of its 


recent performance by the Heckmann Quartet, who have since 





Successfully introduced this fine composition to German audiences. 
Mr. Charles Hallé also played Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in 
E minor, Op. go, in two movements, but with a deliberation alto- 
gether adverse to the spontaneous impulse demanded by the 
character of the music as far as the first movement, marked At 
Lebhaftigheit, is concerned, whilst the succeeding section was 
drawn out into a magnified kind of slumber song. Mr. E. Lloyd, 
the vocalist, sang “In native worth,” from Haydn’s Creation, with 
his accustomed skill, obtaining two recalls; whereas Mr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s song, “It is Thy will,” fell flat, notwithstanding the 
beauty of voice and freshness of style displayed by the singer in 
its delivery. 
In last week’s notice of the Popular Concerts the word feminine 
was erroneously substituted for genuine Mendelssohn, &c. 
Last Monday no new instrumental work was brought forward, but 

two artists new to these concerts were introduced—namely, the 
violinist Herr Hugo Heermann from musical Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
and the pianist Herr Benno Schénberger from Vienna. The former 
chose for his dééut¢ Beethoven’s String Quartet in A, Op. 18, although 
one of the least characteristic, by no means the easiest of this set of 
six. Herr Heermann’s performance as leader of his associates, MM. 
Ries, Hollander, and Piatti, reflected all the delicacy and airy grace 
which are the prominent features of this work, whilst the intonation 
in the most trying positions was perfect. These merits were recog- 
nized by sincere and ever-increasing warmth of applause, culminating 
in a double recall at the end. It may be safely concluded that the 
favourable reputation as a quartetist, which preceded this performer’s 
appearance, stands on solid ground. Although his tone somewhat 
lacks volume, as was particularly noticeable in his execution of a 
rather tedious recitative and adagio from Spohr’s Violin Concerto in 
G minor, his phrasing and expression left nothing to be desired. 
Herr Benno Schonberger, who had already created a distinct sensa- 
tion by his genuinely artistic qualities at his recital previously com- 
mented on in this paper, fully confirmed the “golden opinions ” 
gained on that occasion by a first-rate reading of Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Appassionata,” Op. 57, in F minor. By this performance, marked by 
as much thoughtful reflection as natural fire and impulse, Herr, 
Schonberger proved himself no less at home with Beethoven than he 
had done with other prominent composers. The impression pro- 
duced on the audience was great, resulting in no less than three 
enthusiastic recalls. Herr Schonberger being joined by Herr Heer- 
mann and Signor Piatti in Schumann’s fine although occasionally 
somewhat eccentric Pianoforte Trio in D minor, Op. 63, an excellent 
rendering was secured. Miss Liza Lehmann sang an aria, “ Esser 
mesto,” by Flotow, of a melodious but commonplace character, and 
two Lieder by Brahms with a good perception of the author’s inten- 
tions and fairly good vocalization, but the “#mbre of her voice is too 
weak for a large concert-room. Herr Frantzen’s style of accompani- 
ment, neither too obtrusive nor almost inaudible, in short, excellent 
in every way, might serve as a lesson to some who undertake this 
responsible task in the German “ Lied ” in a less competent fashion. 


LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The great feature of the ninth entertainment under the above 
title was a masterly performance by Mr. Max Pauer of the far too seldom 
heard Pianoforte Concerto No. 1, Op. 15, in D minor, by Brahms, 
which, apart from a few rather striking reminiscences in the first and 
third movements of Beethoven’s gth and Schumann’s znd Symphony, 
remains by far the finest work of the kind published since this last- 
named master gave his A minor Concerto to the world. It was a 
pleasure to listen to the execution of this composition, in which the 
pianist, playing from memory with a self-possession and reserved 
force highly commendable in so young an artist, overcame all tech- 
nical difficulties, far more real than apparent—to quote one item, 
a variety of awkwardly contrived shakes and double shakes sprinkled 
all over the work, as though in homage to the old masters’ 
frequent adoption of this mode of musical ornamentation. What is 
even of greater moment, the inmost significance of every phrase 
throughout this noble but sufficiently complex composition was 
revealed with nicety of expression and gradation of tone colour, 
both in the numerous elegantly melodious passages as well as in 
those requiring the display of manly vigour. The apprecia- 
tion of the Concerto by the audience found expression in an 
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enthusiastic double recall of the clever performer. Mention should 
be made, that the most important and difficult orchestral portion of 
the Concerto was executed in a most efficient manner under Mr. 
Henschel’s careful and intelligent conductorship. Vastly different 
in character, yet unsurpassed for beauty of its kind—‘“a veritable 


triumph of euphony,” as Mozart’s biographer, Otto Jahn, hath it— | 


was the great Salzburg composer’s Symphony in E flat, one of the 
three “ grand,” the performance of which was unfortunately marred 
in its earlier portion by no less than two premature starts, un- 
pardonable in so familiar a work, and discreditable to those 
concerned. The execution of the Menuetto, on the other hand, 
deserves praise for its broadly sonorous and vigorous treatment. The 
performance of Weber’s Oderon overture, whieh inaugurated the 
concert, although thoughtfully conceived, showed signs of unsteadi- 
ness both in the “wind” and “strings” on two distinct occasions. 
This, however, did not prevent much lively recognition from an 
apparently less exacting portion of the audience. The programme 
included also a collection of vocal “‘ ensemble” pieces from Mozcart’s 
opera, Cosi fan tutte (introduced, like the Symphony, evidently in 
reference to the composer’s birth on 27th January, 1756), which, 
among much antiquated matter, presented some points of real 
charm and interest. With regard to the execution of the principal 
soprano part, it is to be hoped that, at least as far as vocal art is 
concerned, the above-stated title to the opera does not apply. The 
highly original and characteristic march from Beethoven’s music to 





the Ruins of Athens—which, by the way, might, like that to King | 
Stephen, by the same master, be looked up with advantage by some | 


of our numerous choirs, both amateur and professional—concluded 
another noteworthy and numerously attended concert of this admirable 
series. 


NOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERT. 


Of all the composers of modern time regarded as great masters 
during their lives none has so completely fallen out of date as Louis 
Spohr. The reason is not far to seek. For his works, although 
scholarly and refined in character, are to some extent uninspired, and 
therefore fail to touch the emotions as a genuine masterpiece 


should, to which must be added a monotony of rhythm and harmony | 
peculiar to himself. More especially in these two last-named | 


important ingredients of musical composition the world has pro- 
gressed somewhat considerably under the creative and revolutionary 
influence of such mén as Schumann, Wagner, and Brahms. Never- 
theless an occasional revival, more particularly of so rarely heard a 
work as Spohr’s oratorio, Calvary, or Des Heilands letze Stunden, 


_ according to its original title in German, which has not been performed 


in London since 1852, and only once before that in 1837, cannot fail 
to be of interest, at least to the connoisseur. 

With a limited space at command it would be manifestly impos- 
sible to review this work in detail. It may however be stated first, 
with regard to the libretto, that the same does not attempt even 
an outline of the great historical drama indicated by its title, but 
is confined to a few episodal excerpts from those enthralling 
events, strung together in a sketchy and fragmentary fashion. Thus 
whilst illustrating Christ’s appearance before Caiaphas, that before 
Pontius Pilate is entirely omitted. Simi!arly, only four out of the seven 
words spoken from the Cross are included in the text. As a note- 
worthy feature in connection with the book, it should be mentioned 
that for the first time in England the Saviour has in this performance 
been presented as a “person of the drama,” which has hitherto been 
avoided on the ground of irreverence. 

The above-stated remarks concerning Spohr’s music in general 
also apply to that of his oratorio in particular, while, although 
marked by much earnestness of purpose, cannot be said, except 
perhaps in one or two instances, such as the characteristic and 
powerful choruses of priests, “Shame! Shame!” and “What 
threatening tempest gathers,” to rise to the sublimity of the subject. 
The most grateful music in the work fell to Mrs. Henschel, who, 
aided by her delightfully fresh soprano voice and thoroughly artistic 
style of delivery—like a ray of light on a gloomy sky—scored the 
greatest success of the evening, notably in the graceful air, “ Though 
all thy friends,” with choral accompaniment, but even more so with 
“When this scene of trouble closes,” an air altogether operatic in its 
melodic structure and harmonization,with a charming accompaniment 





divided between violin, violoncello, horn, and harp so/#, the execution 
of which, although perfect on the pat of the vocalist, was unfortu- 
nately marred by the false start of one of the solo instrumentalists, 
which it took some time to correct. This charming piece might pro- 
bably with advantage be introduced in a detached form into our con- 
cert-rooms. The succeeding trio for female voices, well sung by the 
same lady in conjunction with Madame Marion McKenzie and Miss 
Meason, also deserves mention as one of the most attractive pieces of 
the work. Messrs. Santley and Henschel were both in excellent 
voice, and did all that fine declamatory expression could achieve, 
their comparatively small share in the performance meeting with 
well merited applause. The lion’s share however fell to the tenor, 
Mr. Barton McGuckin, in point of quantity, while anything more weari- 


| some to the audience, as well as exacting for the singer, than that 


interminable succession of recitatives, with scarcely a melodious 
phrase to relieve their monotony, it would be difficult to find. Of 
this mode of musical expression indeed the whole work largely con- 
sists. ‘The performance on the part of chorus and orchestra, under 
the guidance of Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, was on the$whole, with the 
exception of the awkward slip already referred to, satisfactory. 
Nevertheless not a few of the audience may, in spite of some isolated 
instances of gratification, have preferred so much labour and such 
magnificent forces to be devoted to a more attractive work. 


MESSRS. HANN’S CHAMBER CONCERT. 


The last of a series of these Chamber Concerts was given, under 
distinguished patronage, at the Gresham Hall, Brixton, on the violin, 
viola, and violoncello respectively, by three Messrs. Hann, a name of 
long standing and much respected in the musical profession. 
Although not belonging to the virtueso class of executants, these 
players presented an adequate performance of the works placed in 
the programme, and as these were of a high order, including 
Beethoven’s String Trio, Op. 9, in G; the Violin Sonata, Op. 13, by 
Grieg, and Mozart’s Pianoforte Quartet in G minor ; with some solo 
pieces for the violoncello, such performances are infinitely preferable 
to a slipshod rendering of a more pretentious programme by less 
conscientious so-called artists, calculated to throw dust into the eyes 
of their patrons and listeners. It may be fairly surmised that sub- 
stantial good is done by this cluster o/ musicians in the above-named 
locality, where their efforts must be supposed to centre. The in- 
strumental music was varied by vocal pieces added by Miss Mary 
Beare and Mr. E. Hopkins Hann. Another series is announced to 
commence in October next. 


The Theatres. 


Mr. Pinero, who has become quite a representative writer of 
original English farce, has achieved another success with “ Dandy 
Dick ” at the Court Theatre. Without going to the lengths of Mr. 
Gilbert in whimsical improbability, he attains all that gentleman ever 
used to do in the direction of quaint antithesis, while some of the’ 
speeches are more than merely witty in their instrinsic truth to nine- 
teenth century nature, and keen appreciation of the humorous aspect 
of much that passes daily without exciting aught but solemn approval. 
It has been remarked in some of the newspapers that a dean is hardly 
a proper subject for dramatic treatment, but while the Established 
Church exists, with its chances of preferment and promotion, it will 
always be looked upon, to a certain extent, as a profession, in the 
same manner as the army and navy ; and viewed in that light a dean 
is as fit an object for stage presentation as a major or rear-admiral. 

<0 


Mr. John Clayton, as the dean, and Mr. Arthur Cecil, as an 
ancient butler, who bets on the sly, carry the piece along between 
them, and in the second act when, after the butler’s disparaging re- 
marks about the favourite—“ ¢hat old bit of ma’ogany !—” and his offer 
to lay ten to one against him, the old Adam crops out and the dean 
roars, “Then I'll take it to £50,” Mr. Clayton is tragic in his intensity. 
Mr. Cecil’s impersonation of the butler was really perfect, and his 
remorse after putting strychnine in the horse’s bolus is quite pathetic 
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as he excuses himself, with tears in his eyes, on the ground that he’s 
“only a amatoor sportsman and can’t afford uncertainties.” Mrs. 
John Wood, as a horsey woman, appears to less advantage than 
usual, and is the least natural of any of the characters ; but for such 
incongruities as an owner of race-horses, accustomed to the routine of 
the training stable, talking about getting her nose-bag on, or again for 
a professed lover of the animal to say she’d rather possess him in the 
shape of a piece of cat’s meat on the end of a stick than not at all, 
the author must presumably be blamed. 


<BS0a—- 


The juvenile element, now so popular with with playwrights, is 
represented by Miss Norreys as a girl in short frocks, with an admirer 
in a youthful hussar officer, personated by Mr. Eversfleld. This young 
gentleman has fewer opportunities than usual for the display of his 
undoubted talents, and appears funniest when he has the least in- 
tention of being so; the painfully evident care and effort shewn in 
his playing of Raff’s Cavatina for the violin to the dean’s guests 
after dinner being very comical. The piece is very well staged, two 
capital scenes having been painted for it. At this theatre the 
orchestra plays a creditable selection of music, which would sound 
to greater advantage were the pianoforte less prominent and over- 
bearing. ; 

Mr. H. P. Stephens is to be the first lessee of Mr. Hollingshead’s 


new theatre on Shaftesbury Avenue, which it is hoped may be com- 
pleted by the autumn—and by the contractors. 














AN APPEAL. 


An appeal is made for kindly aid on behalf of Mr. H. V. 
Lewis, a pianist and organist, well known in Liverpool and 
London. Owing to long-continued illness and suffering he has 
not only lost all his professional engagements, but has also 
exhausted all his slender means. The case is urgent. Reference 
is permitted to Mr. W. H. Cummings. Donations may be sent 
to N. B. S., care of Mr. Mallett, at the office of this paper, 
Wardour Street. 








MUSIC IN ITALY. 


MILAN, Jan. 27. 


Things at the Scala are not proceeding with their usual regularity. 
There have been more off-nights than working ones, so that in about a 
month no more than twelve performances were given, these being of 
Aida, Flora Miradiilts, and the ballet “ Rolla,” by Manzotti. 

Flora Mirabilis is still received with some coolness, although the 
introduction of fresh artists has improved the execution. 

The ballet “Rolla”—a revival—had a slight success ; but since the com- 
position of “Excelsior” and “Amore,” the public no longer appreciates 
the old choreographic methods ; it requires novelties, and large crowds on 
the stage. Nevertheless the splendour of the mse-en-scene, the beauty 
and richness of the dance music, the really exceptional strength of our 
corps de bailet, the phantasmagoria of certain ¢ab/eaux by phosphoric 
light, the music—a lively fot-pourri well adapted to the subject—and 
especially the pantomime—the most eloquent acting of the Italian 
theatre, executec with elegance and artistic sentiment—all this makes 
“ Rolla”—splendidly mounted—a ballet still worthy of La Scala. 

Aida is shelved. The artists that sing in it are those that are now 
preparing for O¢e//o, and Tamagno, to begin with, will not tire himself 
too much, more especially as he has lately been suffering from a throat 
irritation, in consequence of the great fatigue of the rehearsals. However, 
for the sake of O/e//o, the public is resigned to no slight sacrifices of 
patience and of money. For example, a double box taken for the sixty 
performances promised in the season costs more than 4,000 lire, not to 
mention the small boxes, still to be had, and the seats and stalls, for the 
first night of O¢edlo. 

In the meantime, I give you a rare bit of news. Yesterday in one of 





the saloons of the Scala the rehearsals of a Mandolinata, given in honour 
of Desdemona, in the second act, were brought to a close. The execu- 


tants of this original and exquisite piece are twelve young men of good | 


social position, belonging to the distinguished Estudiantina Milanese, a 
musical club, quite unique of its kind, new, but already widely known. 
Verdi has declared himself most perfectly satisfied with these fine young 
fellows, and has told them that they play divinely, like impassioned 
enthusiasts, which in fact they are. This mandolinata, and the chorus of 
a crew of little boys, will be very effective. 


JAN. 30.—Foreign critics, called together by the great event which in 
a few days is to come off at La Scala, have already begun to assemble in 
force in this gay and industrious city. Reporters connected with various 
French, German, and English journals arrived two or three days ago, 
England being well represented here by the correspondents of the 7zmes, 
Daily Telegraph, and Standard, who in the meantime manage to relieve 
the enmuz of delay by studying the characteristic features of artistic life 
in Milan. The premiere of Otello, first announced for the 27th and 29th 
January, and subsequently postponed till the 3rd of this month, has now 
been fixed for the 5th, which date, being absolutely the last allowed by 
the contract, will, barring some unforeseen and unavoidable accident, no 
doubt be adhered to. At onetime a contretemps of this sort was threatened 
by the temporary illness of Tamagno, who will sustain the “tle-ré/e. 
Fortunately this turned out to be nothing more serious than a throat 
irritation, and the tenor has now been able to resume rehearsals, 
to which he has all along dedicated himself with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. These rehearsals are superintended by Verdi and_Boito 
(the writer of the libretto), in conjunction with Maestro Faccio, 
the conductor in ordinary of the orchestra at La Scala. Another 
cause of these delays has been Verdi himself, who, as is well known, 
is most exacting at rehearsals, and would be the last man to allow this 
new work to be put upon the stage without the surest guarantees of 
its satisfactory interpretation. From what I hear, however, the composer 
is well satisfied with the progress made, as regards artists, chorus, 
orchestra, scenery, and even the amateur mandolinists. Immediately 
after the first evening you may rely upon receiving a full and accurate 
account of the reception accorded to Ofel/o. The critical analysis, which 
I_leave to other hands, will come later. I have already informed you in 
what manner the principal parts have been distributed, but may here 
recapitulate the names, with the remarkthat all these artists are animated 
by the greatest enthusiasm alike for the opera and for its illustrious 
author: Otello, Tamagno ; Iago, Maurel; Desdemona, Pantaleoni. All, 
therefore, at present, goes well, and the impending production is anti- 
cipated with intense interest, but no apprehension. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


Brahms’s last Symphony in E minor, and the same composer’s 
“ Triumphlied” have, after a long interval, been pertormed for the second 
time at Vienna, both works with diminished success, as compared with 
the enthusiastic reception accorded to their first production, notwith- 
standing Richter’s careful conductorship, and an excellent performance 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra of the first-named, as well as by the 
Wiener Singverein of the last-mentioned composition. The cause of this 
decline in public estimation is sought, in the case of the symphony, in its 
unfortunate position as the last number in a programme which had included 
Haydn’s “ Military Symphony ” and Bizet’s suite “ L’Arlésienne,” whilst 
the extraordinary favour shown to the “ Triumphlied,” one of the com- 
poser’s most complex compositions (and this is saying not a little) in 1870, 
was in a large measure due to a purely exceptional circumstance, namely, 
the termination of the Franco-German War. _ Indeed, of all Brahms’s 
great choral works, the “ Deutsche Requiem” is the only one which has 
so far taken root in popular appreciation at Vienna. A chorus for female 
voices, entitled “ Die Mai-Konigin,” by Arnold Krug, introduced for the 
first time at the same concert of the Singverein, pleased by its simple 
melodious character, whilst Hector Berlioz’s Biblical legend, ‘‘ La Fuite 
en Egypte” aroused even less interest than when produced for the first 
time at Vienna about thirty years ago, a fact for which the rhythmical 
monotony and lack of colour must be held chiefly responsible. 

The next musical event of importance was the extraordinary success 
scored by Madame Marcella Sembrich after the conclusion of her 
brilliant engagement at Berlin, already referred to in a previous notice. 
The superior quality of her voice, extending to E flat in alt.,as well as 
her artistic acquirements, unfortunately confined to the concert-room 
on the present occasion, met with unqualified admiration. At a grand 
concert given at the Imperial Court this distinguished vocalist was 
the star of the entertainment, and had to make several additions to her 
programme by the emperor's personal request. Like Madame Christine 
Nilsson, Madame Sembrich is an accomplished violinist, which may have 
some connexion with the remarkable purity of her intonation. 

By the side of the triumphant reception accorded to this artist, an 
absolute sensation was created by the violin vév/uoso, César Thomson, 
in the performance of a concerto by Paganini, whom he is said to 
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resemble greatly in personal appearance, while his playing is according 
to some connoisseurs quite equal to that of Sarasate and very similar in 
style. The high praise given to this artist’s exceptional powers has 
been fully confirmed in other competent quarters. Another violinist, 
Hanns Wessely, met likewise with considerable favour at Madame 
Sembrich’s concert.—No less than three pianists, viz.: Herr Alfred 


Reisenauer, Fraulein Valerie Walla, and Susanne Pilz, pedi cen piano- | 


forte recitals within a few days, and a vocal concert was to be given by 
the celebrated singer, Frau Rosa Papier. 

At Kretschmann’s last orchestral concert a graceful Gavotte by 
J. Eckert obtained much applause, and had to be repeated.—The 
baritone, Blauvaert, hailing from Brussels, who has achieved great 


| Glamour March _.. 
| March from ‘ St. Polyearp’ ” (Duet 


popularity by his exquisite singing at Vienna, has left to sing at a | 


Rubinstein Concert at St. Petersburg. The other favourite baritone, 


Herr Bulss, from the Dresden Court Opera, has followed up his | 


great operatic success, and won all hearts by his vocal recitals in the 
classical style, associated with the tenor, Mierzwinski (also a great 
favourite on the Continent), as well as with that incomparable dramatic 
singer, Frau Pauline Lucca.—Frau Materna completed her engagement 
at the Imperial Opera in 777stan und Tsolde.—A cyclus of favourite réles 
including Faust was announced on the same stage for the famous tenor, 
Gustave Walter, prior to his retirement from the artistic career.—Herr 
Hablawetz renewed his engagement at the same house from March next. 
Herr Labor asserted his artistic qualities by the performance of an organ 
concerto. 

The theatre “an der Wien” announced the fJremiere of the operetta, 
Der liebe Augustin, by Brand, on which stage the comic singer and 
actor, Leopold Natzler, has been engaged from September next in conse- 
quence of his great successes obtained at Briinn and Graz.-—The operetta, 
Der Hofnarr, has thus far drawn fifty crowded houses at the same 
theatre.—After a sensational success achieved at Berlin the operetta by 
Zeller, entitled Der Vagabund, will be produced at the Carl Theatre.— 
The new opera, Der Abencerrage, by the Hungarian composer, Franz 
Sarosi, proved a failure at Budapesth contrary to the sanguine ex- 
pectations of the national party, and notwithstanding a well organized 

‘claque” openly directed from the pit of the theatre. Meyerbeer, Verdi, 
Massenet, and other composers, are said to be boldly represented in the 
score. 

The opera Antony and Cleopatra, by Count Wittgenstein, will, after 
the present successful round of performances at different German opera 
houses, probably be heard at Weimar, Schwerin, Vienna, and even in 
in Italy. 

Madame Caroline de Serres (Montigny-Remaury) has announced a 
Beethoven soirée under Hans Richter’s conductorship towards the erection 
of a monument in honour of the great composer by the “ Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde” in the Central Cemetery. On the occasion of Gustav 
Walter’s farewell performance as Wilhelm Meister in Mignon, the order 
forbidding floral ovations has been rescinded by the directors of the 
Imperial Opera.—The celebrated vocalist, Frau Sembrich, will appear 
six times on the last named stage during March, and four times in Buda- 
Pesth, after which an artistic tour in Scandinavia is in contemplation. 
This accomplished prima donna has, by a diploma from the Emperor of 
Germany, been nominated a Prussian “Chamber Singer” (Kammer- 
Sangerin).—The left-handed pianoforte virtuoso, Count Zicky, achieved 
a brilliant success at Pressburg assisted by the Viennese tenor, 
Richard Concelli, who obtained great applause for his delivery of a new 
and extensive “ Lieder- -cyclus,” entitled “ Kiinstlerfahrt ” from the pen of 
the sa'd Hungarian nobleman.—The pianist, Fiau Annette Essipoff, has 
completed a most successful fournée in Russia.—Herr August Hauser 
announced an orchestral concert consisting of his own compositions.—A 

concert composed exclusively of pianoforte works by the brothers Willi 
and Louis Thern will likewise be given.—From the Vocal Academy of 
the famous Frau Dustmann five iady pupils have recently obtained 
operatic engagements.—Brandl’s new operetta, “Der liebe Augustin,” 
secured an extraordinary success at the theatre “ An der Wien.”—Hans 
von Biilow has announced four Beethoven recitals arranged in chronolo- 
gical order, and including some of the composer's less familiar pianoforte 
works.—The Philharmonic Society under Hans Richter Jdd¢on in- 
troduced for the first time Anton Dvorak’s second symphony in D minor, 
which was generally pronounced superior even to his first work of this 
kind in D major.—A new set of four songs, “ Vier Lieder im Volkston,” 
Op. 73, inspired by Slav poems, should be welcome to vocalists in search 
of interesting novelty. 
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Rest for the weary . ds sat .. Olga “e ” 
Wee Wifie ... di W. M. Hutchison... Marshall 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
| Distant City... Ed. St Quentin Marshall 


Duet in D minor, for two pianofortes H. F. Birch Reynardson 

Music Pub. Co. 
W. M. Hutchison... Marshall 
Arr. by Berthold Tours Novello 
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‘DANCE MUSIC. 


Aline Waltz ... Jessie Miller Ambrose 

Camalala Waltz ids 99 

Glamour Lancers wa W. M. Hutchison ... Marshall 

Glamour Waltz Fn a if ” 
“ORGA N M USIC. 


Original Air, with Variations Ex ... J. G. Pearson # Novello 
Pensées religieuses ... is ; Arthur Johnson " Musie Pub. Co. 
Soft Voluntaries, Book 9 George Calkin... Novello 


CONCERTED MUSIC. 
(INSTRUMENTAL.) 
; ... C. Villiers Stanford.. Novello 
Solemn March from ‘‘The Story of Sayid’. A.C. Mackenzie ... ” 


VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, PART-SONGS, &c. 
Ave Maria, Blessed Maid! Air, with 


Chorus .. ; see .. C.J. Ridsdale... Novello 
Benedicite ... Dr. S. S. Wesley ... ra 
Birds, The (Trios for treble voices) Alfred R. Gaul... % 
Christ our Passover (Anthem) Rev. E. V. Hall... ” 
Eldorado (Part-Song. Tonic Sol- fa 

Notation ... Ciro Pinsuti se ‘s 
He giveth His beloved sleep (Hymn) Cc. J. Dale... a 99 
He is risen (Anthem) Edwyn A. Clare ... ” 


Holy Communion, The Office fa for The 


(for four voices) James H. Trevor ... 





In one brief day (Duet) W. M. Hutchison ... Marshall 
In our boat (Trio forjfemale voices) F. H. Cowen ide Novello 
SACRED MUSIC, 

Let every Soul be subject (Jubilee Anthem). Stainer ... “is Novello 
The Lord is my Shepherd (Anthem) Villiers Stanford .... 9 
The Lord preserveth (Anthem) Philip Armes abe ” 
Te Deum and Jubilate (Jubilee Service) .. Cohen Kod sa »” 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in F ... Alfred Tansley_... ss 

Night is calm, The (Solo and chorus, 

from ‘* The Golden Legend ”) Arthur Sullivan... ” 
Niner, The (Harrow School songs) Eaton Faning fe pes 
Song for Twilight (Part-song) ... C. H. Fogg eas 99 
Triumph of Victoria, The (Madrigal. 

Tonic Sol-fa Notation) p . J. Stainer ... ot ” 
Victoria (Ode) ‘ Se ... William Cazter... pa 
Youth’s Warning ... oS ff .. C. H. Hogg isi 99 

OPERAS, CANTATAS, &c. 
Angels of the?Bells, The (Cantata for 

female voices) .. Myles B. Foster ... Novello 
Genoveva (Opera, Op. St) Robert Schumann... * 
Heilige Ludmila —! and Bohe- 

mian words) Antonin Dvorak ... ai 
** Nordisa ” (Vocal score) F. Corder ... hale Forsyth 
St. John the Baptist (Cantata) A. L. Pearce ta Novello 

BOOK. 
Production of Voice... F, Penna Ascherberg 
’ 
Hert Week's Music. 
TO-DAY y (SATURDAY), P.M. 
Saturday Popular Concert . nibidnae seatiéey -»-St. James’s Hall 3 
”‘Monpay, 7. 
Monday Popular Concert ......:c:s00csecceccseeeseeteeees St. James’s Hall 8- 
WEDNESDAY, 9 
London Ballad Concert ..........:::csccsseeseseeeseeerenes St. James’s Hall 3 
“ The Creation ” ésiee bev esabebebed! sedectcccues soe ME SS 
London Symphony FORTE RAT ET MRE St. James’s Hall 8.30 
THURSDAY, Io. 
Oretidatial Concent an... 501+ <arracdionsssnctsosns Royal College of Music 7.30 
“The Creation ” ( Finsbury Choral Assoc.) ,......... .. Holloway Hall 7.30 
FRIDAY, 11. 


Mr, and Mrs, Henschel’s: Vocal Recital .:4....0.........Prinees* Hall 3 
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Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


Mr. George Grossmith was taken seriously unwell last Saturday. He 
with great difficulty performed his part at the theatre in the evening, 
being obliged to have his medical attendant with him the whole time. 
He became worse on Sunday and Monday, but was slightly improving 
during Tuesday and Wednesday. To-day (Thursday) he has still further 
improved. Sir Edward Sieveking and Mr. Edwin Etty Sass are in close 
attendance, indeed the latter scarcely leaves him day or night. ‘ 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF Music.—The applications from candidates for 
Open Scholarships at the Royal College of Music have been received. 
The numbers are as follows :—Singing (five scholarships), 182 can- 
didates ; Pianoforte (four scholarships), 221 candidates; Organ (one 
scholarship), 18 candidates ; Violin (two scholarships), 75 candidates ; 
Violoncello (one scholarship), 6 candidates ; Composition (one scholar- 
ship), 9. The Preliminary Examinations are to take place at local 
centres on March 2, and the Final Examination at the college towards 
the end of the month. 

Madame Patti has secured not the least of her triumphs in the City of 
Mexico, where she has been “ showered with roses.” The Mexicans have 
been lucky enough to hear the artist in opera—and in the Barbiere di 
Seviglia of all operas—besides in two concert performances. 

The Zad/et announces that the Pope has conferred upon Mr. Charles 
rang the rank and title of Knight Commander of St. Gregory the 

reat. 

The Highbury Philharmonic Society had chosen Mr. Villiers 
Stanford’s Zhe Revenge, and Randegger’s Fridolin, for their concert last 
Monday evening. Zhe Revenge seems growing in popularity, and, care- 
fully rehearsed by this excellent society, and performed under Mr. 
Betjmann, it should be advanced even further in the good graces of the 
public. The solo singers of the evening were Miss Eleanor Farnol, 
Mr. Charies Banks, Mr. Bridson, and Mr. Frank Ward. 

At Wednesday evening’s Ballad Concert several new songs were intro- 
duced to the public. Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, in “Wee Wifie,’ Mr. 
Stephen Adams, in ‘The Star of Bethlehem,” and Mr. Denza, in the 
“Song of the Nubian Girl,” have each made some slight departure from the 
style of compositiou generally associated with them. These, as well as the 
older and better known songs, were heartily appreciated by a large 
audience. Misses Mary Davies, Trebelli, Rees, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, and Mr. Maybrick, were among the vocalists. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was unable, at the last moment, to appear. 

Some interesting organ recitals by Mr. Abdy Williams are arranged 
to be held at St. Mary’s Boltons, West Brompton. The second and third 
of these are fixed for Feb. 10 and 24 respectively, at 8.15 p.m. The 
programmes include organ pieces by Rheinberger, Guilmant, and Gade, 
besides specimens from the earlier masters. The vocalists are Miss Abdy 
Williams, Miss Lena Little, and the choir of the church, the violinist 
being the Rev. W. T. Du Boulay. Offertories will be collected to assist 
in paying off the debt on the organ. 

The above mentioned society—“ The Strolling Players ”—have pro- 
mised their assistance at a concert in the Peckham Public Hall, in aid 
of the organ fund of St. John’s Church, East Dulwich, on Monday 
evening next. Madame Herbert Reeve is the vocalist. 

The Sunday evening smoking concerts instituted by Mr. Dolaro, the 
secretary of the Percy Club, Tottenham-court-road, are well patronized by 
the members and their friends. It is to be hoped the time is not so very 
distant when Sunday recreation of this description may become more 
general. At the social and artistic reunions in question some excellent 
talent is generally to be heard, and the locale is becoming a recognized 
rendezvous for members of the profession. 

St. Valentine’s Day, or about the middle of February, now appears to 
be the time fixed for the marriage of Madame Christine Nilsson with 
the Count de Miranda. 

The concert in aid of Miss Blake’s Assisted Emigration Fund at 
Croydon last Monday evening was a brilliant success for all concerned. 
The hall, which, we are told, seats 800 people, was very full, many of the 
audience standing at the doors. A royal box had been fitted up at the 
far end for the reception of the Princess Frederica of Hanover, who was 

resent. The performance of several orchestral pieces by Mr. Norfolk 

egone’s band, “The Strolling Players,” if less satisfactory than usual, 
was thoroughly vigorous and bright. The music had been, on the whole, 
selected with discrimination, though we think that the choice of the well- 
known overture, William Teil, when forces equal to the task were not 
forthcoming, can scarcely be excused by the urgency of the request which 
suggested its performance. Two of Massenet’s “ Scénes Pittoresques,” 
the Faust ballet music, the “ Rakoczy March” (Berlioz), and the ‘March 
of the Mountain Gnomes” were, on the other hand, very well played. 
The vocalists were Madame Ciara Samuel! and Miss Eleanor Rees, who 
contributed some well-known songs, and were rapturously applauded. 
Signor Bottesini, however, carried off the honours of the evening ; his 
marvellous dexterity on the double bass surprised, perhaps, awed a little, 








an audience not accustomed to participate in the lighter moods of that 
ponderous instrument. Signor Bottesini is a great artist, and as such 
was able to invest his show-pieces with a glamour of real beauty. His 
subsequent performance of the Carmzal de Venise was a marvel of 
genuine humour ; a spirit of hearty Italian buffoonery was so manifest and 
so taking that irresistible laughter was provoked. The soloists were 
accompanied by Mr. Wilhelm Ganz on the piano with his wonted skill, 
in spite of the inferiority of the instrument provided, which was out 
of tune and about half a note below concert pitch. 

The Artists’ Rifle Volunteers (2oth Middlesex) held their annual 
dinner on Saturday evening last at the Criterion. Colonel Edis, who 
presided, in proposing the health of the Queen, said he had telegraphed 
to Sir H. Ponsonby in the name of the corps their loyal congratulations 
in connection with the Jubilee year and had received the following reply : 
“Sir H. Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the Artists’ Rifle Volunteers for their 
kind and loyal congratulations.” Sir Frederick Leighton distributed the 
prizes and announced that Colonel Edis, after twenty-seven years in the 
regiment, that day had been gazetted a full colonel. Subsequently a 
programme of music was performed by members of the Artists’ Musical 
Society, under the conductorship of Captain W. Henry Thomas. 
Lieutenant Maybrick was vociferously encored in the new song “They all 
love Jack.” Mr. H. Lazarus performed with great expression on the 
clarionet, and joined with Mr. John Radcliff (ex-member of the corps) in 
a duet for flute and clarionet on Bishop’s “ Lo, here the gentle lark.” . 
Mr. Radcliff gave also a selection of variations on popular airs. Mr. 
Thomas Harper, an ex-member, played Gounod’s Serenade as a trumpet 
solo. Major White gave on the contrabass a composition of his own on the 
German air “Im tiefen Keller.” Mr. Orlando Harley sang a selection 
of songs with success, and Mr. Charles Ganz played the Romance of 
J. S. Svendsen on the violin, and was much applauded. Mendelssohn’s 
double chorus “Fair Semele’s highborn son” (Antigone) sung very 
successfully, and Macfarren’s “In the merry old times,” solo by 
Lieutenant Maybrick, completed the programme. 

It may interest musical readers to know that Herr Heerman, of 
Frankfort, the violinist, who appeared at the last Monday Popular Con- 
cert, is playing on the magnificent Stradivarius, date 1732, which was 
lent by Messrs. Hill and Sons to the Historic Loan Collection of Musical 
Instruments in connection with the recent Inventions Exhibition. It 
attracted considerable admiration at the time of the Exhibition from all 
fiddle players. At rare interva's it was taken from its glass case 
and shown in company with two or three other magnificent “ Strads,” 
being played upon by three or four distinguished violinists. It ts* 
of splendid wood and proportions, in perfect preservation, and, as a 
specimen of Stradivarius’s work of his late period, probably unrivalled. 
It became Herr Heermann’s property soon after the disposal of the Loan 
Collection for a very large sum. 

Some of the choir of Westminster Abbey (Messrs. Foster Hiltdh, 
Montem Smith, and four boys : Masters Court, Crook, Fry and Hopkins), 
under the direction of Dr. Bridge, went to Osborne, by command of the 
Queen, on Friday, the 28th ult., and sang a new anthem, by Dr. Bridge, 
and other music before Her Majesty. Dr. Bridge at the Queen’s request 
also played an organ solo. At the conclusion of the performance, the 
composer was presented to Her Majesty, who expressed the pleasure the 
anthem and singing had given her. The solo in Dr. Bridge’s anthem 
was taken by Mr. Hilton, who also sang Gounod’s “ Nazareth,” by the 
Queen’s desire. Her Majesty specially mentioned the beautiful voice of 
Mr. Hilton and the singing of the boys, The party had luncheon at 
Osborne House. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The diplomas, certificates, &c., gained 
by the successful candidates at the recent half-yearly Higher Examina- 
tions, were distributed by the Rev. the Warden on Tuesday evening at 
the College in Mandeville-place. The diploma of Licentiate of Music 
was conferred upon John T. Hitcroft and Williamson John Reynolds, 
Mus.B., Lond. 

At the Examination of Pianoforte Tuners held by the Regent Hall 
Association at 44, Devonshire Street, Portland Place, on January 12, the 
following were awarded the Regent Hall oe and were permitted to 
use the designation “R.H,C.,” or Regent Hall Certificate of qualification 
to practice :—T. Molineux Durrant, of Corporation Street, Birmingham, 
Edward James Brooking, of Princes Street, Leicester, and Francis J. 
Moore, of Leicester. 


PROVINCIAL. 


EDINBURGH, Jan. 24.—With one exception, nothing of special im- 
portance has transpired in our musical circles here, since your readers 
were last informed of the history of events a month or five weeks ago. 
Quantity rather than quality has been the order of the day, and were it 
not for the two opportunities we have recently had of making the 
acquaintance of Herr Stavenhagen there would be little if anything worth 
recording as regards our musical history. The principal events in order 
of precedence have been three more concerts of the Choral Union Series, 
at the first of which just before Christmas, Herr Stavenhagen made his 
début, and played with ‘the orchestra Liszt’s No, 1 Concerto in E flat ; 
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and two others that have taken place at intervals since. The band, 
under Mr. Manns’s direction has, as was to be expected, continued to 
make considerable progress towards a more perfect ewsemble. In the 
concerts just referred to, it was heard to greatest advantage in Beet- 
hoven’s Second Symphony in D, and in Haydn’s No. 1 Symphony of the 
Saloman Set in C, as well as in Liszt’s Pianoforte Concerto in E flat and 
Schumann’s in A, in association respectively with Herr Stavenhagen and 
Miss Fanny Davies. Of the only vocalist that appeared at these two 
concerts, Mr. A. B. Bach, nothing need be said, but that he sang three 
songs in a manner not susceptible of high commendation. The last 
concert of the three was choral and devoted to a rendering of 
Mendelssohn’s E/jah which, but for the singing of the chorus in some of 
the numbers, and of Miss Marion Burton in the contralto solos, could 
not be spoken of as anything but unworthy both of the work itself and of 
the standard of performances that should be aimed at by the organizers 
of these concerts. But to pass to more pleasing topics. The début of Herr 
Stavenhagen in Edinburgh has, it may be said at once, been a great 
and unqualified success, and the deep impression he made both by his 
playing of the Liszt Concerto, already mentioned, and in the several 
pieces set down in the programme of the recital he subsequently gave, 
will not soon be effaced. On both occasions his playing was, in a word, 
masterly and such as to entitle him to a foremost place in the ranks of 
that younger school of pianists, many of whom are showing such 
remarkable indications of future promise. Yet none would seem to be as 
yet within measurable distance of Herr Stavenhagen, either as regards 
perfection of technique or intellectuality. On the other hand, some of 
his readings are peculiar, as for instance of some portions, and specially 
the Scherzo, of the C sharp minor Sonata of Beethoven ; but this is a 
matter of individuality and no reproach to his musicianship. Repre- 
sentative works of Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt made up the 
rogramme of his recital, and it must be admitted that in those of the 
atter—his own master-—he shone most brilliantly, producing as he did, 
by quite legitimate means, orchestral effects with a power and fulness of 
tone that was altogether amazing, while in the lighter passages he 
revealed a delicacy and subtlety of finger comparable to nothing else 
than the softest velvet. In Liszt’s “Chant Polonais” also he treated the 
audience to a magnificently executed double shake, and in the “Two 
Studies” after Paganini bythe same master, he still further demonstrated his 
mastery of technique by the faultless execution of some difficult staccato, 
arpeggio, and octave-scale passages. Among the minor events of the 
month has been an enjoyable musical evening, or in university phraseo- 
logy “Scocial,” given by the students, at which a Pianoforte Trio of 
Reissiger, Op. 23, and a Polonaise of Chopin were very creditably per- 
formed by undergraduate members of the University.—After a successful 
run of six weeks, the Mikado has to-night given place to the ordinary 
drama at the Lyceum Theatre. Two of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s companies 
have shared the season between them, the one from the Continent 
appearing during the latter portion of the engagement. In both cases 
the performances were of a high order of excellence, while Mr. Thorne’s 
assumption of the character of “ Koko” stood out as the most striking 
and noticeable effort of all. 

GLASGOW, Jan. 31.—The programme of the tenth Saturday Popular Con- 
cert was composed of Mozart’s Symphony in D (Prague), Donizetti’s scena 
from Torguato Tasso, Wagner's Vorspiel to Die Meistersinger, Adam’s 
Overture to Giralda, and Verdi's ballet airs (Don Carlos). The performance 
of the first-named work was especially fine. Herr Sous contributed to 
the enjoyment of the evening by his playing of Vieuxtemp’s “Ballade and 
Polonaise,” for which he was heartily encored. Mr. Manns conducted. 
At the same concert Mdlle. Agnes Janson made her dédut in Glasgow, 
and for her singing of two Swedish songs by Grieg she received a hearty 
tribute of admiration, and in response to an encore sang a Swedish air 
long ago made popular by Madame Nilsson. Madlle. Janson will appear 
again at these concerts to-morrow evening (Feb. 1), when Beethoven’s 
Symphony in F will be performed and Herr Sous will play Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto. 

LEEDS.—The promoters of the Saturday and Monday Popular Con- 
certs are now beginning to reap the reward of their labours 
in the good cause of providing musical evenings for the masses. 
At Mr. Lane’s Concert, Mr. Joseph Cantor’s “Gems of the Operas” 
Concert party were engaged, and their performances met with much 
success. Many excursionists from the country, who had overflowed from 
the theatres, appeared to constitute a considerable section of the 
assembly. Messrs. Hopkinson’s Monday Popular Concert was 
given with a wealth of artists: Madame Valleria, Signor Foli, Mr. 
Charles Ellison, Miss Ada Doyle, MM. Tivadar Nachéz and Hollman, 
and Signor Bisaccia. Considering the price of admission, namely, six- 
pence, the people may congratulate themselves on ‘the signs of the times 
which enabled them to hear artists of high attainments for such a small 
coin. This is bringing the divine art of St. Cecilia within the reach of 
all. The programme included part of Mendelssohn’s C minor Trio, for 

ianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Bach’s Fugue in G minor, Prelude 
in E for the violin, part of Hollman’s D minor Concerta for violoncello, 
Chopin’s Valse in A flat for pianoforte, and songs by Blumenthal, 
Cowen, Sullivan, and Handel.—Mr, Edgar Haddock’s musica] evening 








suffered by his enforced absence through illness.—Mr. Charles Hallé 
was warmly welcomed at the fourth Popular Concert at Leeds on 
Wednesday, January 26, the first visit he had paid there since his illness. 
Madame Norman Neruda and he played Schubert’s Fantasia in C, Op. 
159, and Mr. Edward Howell joined them in two trios—Schumann’s in 
F, Op. 80, and Beethoven's variations on “Ich bin der Schneider 
Kakadu,” Op. 121. Both these were played in a thoroughly musicianly 
manner, each artist carefuily subordinating his or her part to the 
exigencies of perfect ensemble playing. Madame Neruda’s solos— 
a “ Berceuse Slave,” by F. Neruda, and Raff's Hungarian Caprice—though 
slight in themselves, gave her an opportunity of shewing, in the first her 
deep musical feeling, and in the latter her wonderful technique. Mr. Hallé, 
who played Beethoven’s Sonata in E, Op. 109, seemed to have lost none 
of his power of interpreting the master. Mr. Howell chose two solos by 
Fischer. At the next concert Mr. Henry Holmes with capable assistance 
will give Schubert’s Octet.—The first part of a sacred cantata, entitled 
Jesus, composed by Dr. Spark to words by the Rev. Dr. Conder, was 
performed last Saturday before a select company in the Borough 
Organists’ Academy, behind the Leeds Town Hall, and made a very 
favourable impression. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Canon Lewis preached three times last Sunday in 
St. Ann’s Church on behalf of the hospital and other medical charities of 
the town. In the afternoon Mr. Gaul conducted his well-known sacred 
cantata, “ The Holy City,” having come from Birmingham on Saturday 
for that purpose. The work was very well performed, both band and 
chorus being full and efficient, and the soloists, the Misses Honeybone 
and Lymn, and Messrs. S. Moore and A. Johnson, took their parts with 
great spirit. Mr. F. Lloyd presided at the organ, and Mr. Hodgkinson 
led the band with his usual skill. The church was crowded in every part 
pa a coneragnetes of 1,500 people, and the sum of £13 2s. 2d. was 
collected. 


FOREIGN. 


BERLIN.—Herr Deppe has followed up his first success—the careful 
superintendence of Fidelio at the Royal Opera—by a second. Weber's 
Der Freischitz has been performed there, after many years of neglect, or 
of partial neglect ; for the work has suffered greatly in the slipshod per- 
formances often perpetrated in Germany. The concerted music was well 
rendered, and their important parts well sustained by Fraulein Leisinger 
as Agathe, Fraulein Renard as Aennchen, and Herr Ernst as Max, while 
most of the lesser parts were satisfactorily filled. The stage management 
left something to be desired, notably the want of grouping in the chorus, 
who in the hunting feast of the third act are ranged in stiff lines on either 
side of the stage.—The contract with Frau Sucher has not yet been 
signed and sealed; the engagement will most likely begin with the winter 
of 1888.—The Viennese tenor, Winkelmann, has been warmly received 
by the Berlin public, his appearance as Tannhauser gave general satisfac- - 
tion, and his success was even greater in Le Prophete. Fraulein Larra, 
from Coburg, made her déduz here in Meyerbeer’s opera, and was very 
favourably received.—-Herr Scharwenka’s fifth subscription concert was en- 
tirely devotedto Wagner’scompositions, Fraulein Maltenand Herr Gudehus 
being among the soloists.—At Herren Sauret and Griinfeld’s concert 
these artists were associated with Herr Alexander von Siloti in an excel- 
lent performance of a trio by Tschaikowski, Op. 50, “in memory of a 
great artist” (Nicolaus Rubinstein).—Herr Franz Rummel at his last 
concert gave Sgambati’s Pianoforte Quintet and Heinrich Hofmann’s 
Octet for strings and wind. Herr Rummel in his solo, Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue, played well up to tne mark.—Sefior Sarasate played 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto at his orchestral concert, besides some com- 
positions of his own and a Mazurka by Zarzicky, &c.—The Klindworth 
Philharmonic Concert opened with Brahms’s D major Symphony, mag- 
nificently played; Wagner’s Faust overture and Berlioz’s overture to 
Benvenuto Cellini were performed with fire and brilliancy. Madame 
Pachmann played some pianoforte solos with delicacy and taste. Fraulein 
Warnots sang some brilliant songs, and pleased especially in an air by 
Bach, with violoncello obbligato, “ Patron, es ist der Wind.” It is feared 
that the Philharmonic Society, owing to the want of support, will be 
dissolved at the end of the season. 

A great Liszt i memoriam celebration is to be held in Rome at the 
instigation of the Princess Wittgenstein. A hitherto unknown Mass, 
which Liszt had composed for the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, will 
be produced on this occasion. ; 

The directors of the St. Cecilia Academy in Rome have determined 
to publish the letters of Rossini. 

The King of Italy has contributed 5,000 francs towords Rossini’s 
monument in the church of Santa Croce in Florence. 

DEATHS: At Amsterdam Abraham van Lier, for 35 years manager of 
the Amsterdam Theatre, aged 74.—At Paris, M. Audran, once tenor at 
the Opera Comique, and the father of the composer of operetta.—At 
Vienna, A. Maschek, trumpet player and professor.—At Berlin, Louis 
Brehmer, aged 69.—At Magdeburg the conductor, Karl Gotze, aged 50. 
His opera Judith was performed at the Kroll Theatre for the first time 
on the day of his burial.—At Vesoul, Giuseppe Fauconnet, doyen of 
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pianoforte tuners, who had tuned the pianos of Beethoven, Meyerbeer, 
and Rossini.—At Havre, aged 72, Jean-Laurent Oechsner, formerly pro- 
fessor, afterwards director, of the School of Music at Messerling in 
Alsace, whence he subsequently withdrew to live at ‘Havre, where he 
founded the St. Cecilia Society, and acted as conductor. None of his 
compositions have been published.—At Stockholm, F. G. Berg, aged 83. 
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He had won some renown as a singer in Italian opera, and was appointed | 


chorus master at the Grand Theatre at Stockholm.—At Paris. Charles 


Verroust, bassoon player.—At Covington, Kentucky, Joseph Tosso, | 


composer and violinist, and the “ oldest musician in America,” aged 84. 


New York, Jan. 15.—Goldmark’s Merlin was given by the German | 


Opera Company, with great splendour. Fraulein Lehmann has a bril- 
liant part in Vivienne, Herr Alvary’s Merlin is equally important, 
Fraulein Brandt’s Fay Morgana is, on the other hand, a small part, but all 
had been studied with immense attention to details, and aroused the 
admiration of the audience, who called the principal artists and the con- 


ductor, Mr. Walter Dammrosch, before the curtain between the acts. | 
language. 


Two repetitions of this opera have been largely attended.—The National 
Opera Company are proceeding merrily on their new career. The 
Huguenot, and Faust, the latter especially, have been successes. Mr. 
Ludwig as Mephistopheles, Mr. Bassett as Faust, Miss Emma Juch a 
very good Marguerite, and Miss Phillipps a satisfactory Martha.—At a 
recent Philharmonic Club Concert some music of interest was performed, 
namely, Rubinstein’s Quintet for pianoforte, flute, clarinet, basoon, and 
horn, and Rheinberger’s Nonet for wind and strings, a long, but interest- 
ing work. Mr. Arnold, at the same concert, played a serenade, by Goring, 
on the viola @amor. 


SPECERE-SERICKER, 


A Psychological Story 
By EVELYN BURNE. 


“*Tf men of science will condescend to read my words, they may find some 
clue to the mystery I have described, and I should gladly hail an answer to the 














question: Are there others who have, like myself, been made the medium of | 


communication between the living and the dead ?”-—Author’s note. 





With beautifully-illustrated C over. Price One Shilling. 





Lonpon: A. S. MALLETT & CO., 68 & 70, WARDOUR STREET, W. 
May be had through all Booksellers. 


NOW READY, 


+ “NORDISA,” & 


Romantic Opera, 
Composed expressly for the CaRL Rosa OPERA COMPANY, 


By FREDERICK CORDER, 


VOCAL SCORES, 5s. NET. 








FORSYTII BROTHERS, 272A, REGENT Circus, OxForD STREFT, 
LONDON ; and 122 & 124, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, 
and Bass Voices), 


BY 
EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 





Price 1{6 each. Cloth Boards, 3]- each. 





“T am much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They 


seem to me admirad/e, and doubtless will prove of great utility.” 
FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY. 


“] like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, 


and ingenious.” 
JOHN STAINER. 
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CHAPPELL & CO., 


80, NEW BOND STREET, w, 
And 15, POULTRY, E£.C, 
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FIRST FIVE GRADES NOW READY, 
Price Two Shillings each. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
"ENABLING THE PuPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. : 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 


| road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 


Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in simple ‘and pleasant ~ 
We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 

Mrsical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an important 
thousk much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

_ Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existenre.” 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 








New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A -COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the wi: Academy of Music. and upon which he has 
i wina Valleria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 


| successful Vocalists, 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLuiEn), s, igo Street ; and of the Author, at his 


Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 














ALFRED HAYS, 
THEATRE AND CONCERT AGENT, 


Music Wublisher and Dealer in BWiusical Insfruments. 


Sole Agent in the United Kingdom and British Colonies for the Celebrated Wood 
Wind Instruments manufactured by Evette & Schaeffer (Late P. GOUMAS & CO.), 
Buffet, Crampon & Co. A 

SOLE DEPOTS: 


26, Old Bond Street, W., & 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 





MUSIC STRINGS—-WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 
Manufacturers and Fmporters of all kinds of Strings 


FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 


ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 








6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 
GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


- (Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLES. 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price List. 


81, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, 
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NEW PIANOFORTE Music, 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By & Bourne. 


“Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay."—(Ep. Musical Worid.) 

“Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."—(Ep TZopscal Times.) 

“The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir * characteristic.”— (Ep. Mews 
of the World.”) 

“Simple, but well written.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

** Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. ‘These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” —(Ep. Zva.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—-(Ep. Musical World.) 

‘‘Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician.”—(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect.”—(Ep. Mews of the World.) 

* A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.”—(Ep. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand.”—-(Ep. Era.) 


NEW SONGS. 


WORDS. MUSIC. 


THE LOVE GONE BY. F. E. Weatherly. Henry Loge. 


“A very pathetic and graceful song.” (Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.”—(Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“ A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.” (Ep. ews of the World.) 

“It is pretty music, and suits the words.”—(Ep. Zruth.) 

‘“* A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of its kind 
for a long time. There is a violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.” (Ep. Era.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G. Clifton Bingham, Percy Fackman. 


“ Is an excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.” — 
(Ev. Musical World.) 

“A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”—(Ep. Graphic.) 

“A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 
hearing a repetition.”—(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 

“A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character."—(Ep. Atheneum.) - 

“Ts perfectly delicious. It is.a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”— 
(Ep. Zruth.) 

“Ts an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs.”—(Ep. Z7a.) 








PRI = EACH, NET. 
E. ASCHERBERG & CO., 


Music Publishers and Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
211 REGENT STREET LONDON, W. 
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SEGURE ‘DIRECTION TAGS. 
~ “Strong and Cheap. 








They bear ROUGH USAGE and EXPOSURE to WET 
WEATHER far better than Linen Labels... Can be had 
in any size. 











SPECIAL Grater to. FOR QUANTITIES. 





SAMPLES ON APPLICATION TO 


THOMAS DAVIDSON; | ~ 
Wibolesale & Retail Stationer, 
118 & 119, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


F. & C. CONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fron & Wood Frame Pianofortes, 


ANGRAVE ST., HAGGERSTON, E._[N.L.R. 








Our PIANOFORTES are of first-class manufacture, at the 
lowest possible prices. All the latest improvements and most modern 
designs. Every instrument guaranteed. 


PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 





SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
PATENT AGENTS. 


JARMAN & CO., 
55 & 56, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, WC. 


NINE MONTHS’ PROTECTION (including Stamp Duty)... £810 0 


THE LIKE FOR FOUR YEARS - £80 
pail 
Advances made on approved Inventions. 


THE CEYLON PRODUCE AGENCY, 


35, SEETHING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


(One minute’s walk from Mark Lane Station.) 
SELL ONLY 


PURE CEYLON TEA, 


From the best known gardens. 


Packed in Tins of 5lbs. to 20lbs, weight, and original 
Boxes, Half-chests and Chests, at 


2s., 2s. 4d., 2s. 8d. & 3s. per Ib. 
' Samples and 











Carriage Free on Orders of 10 lbs. and upwards, 
pe Lists Free on ill £71 





~ » 


AGENTS FOR THE 





, et PRR. DO% 

' fy, Childrén’s ...... “Is | Hemstitehed— 
; BR . Badmes’ ...i....2s. wae Ladies’ ...2s, 114d. 
Gents’............35. 6d. | Gents’...... 4s. 1d. 


By Appointments to “The Cambrics of Romn- 
the Queen & Crown POCKET son & CLEAVER have a 


Princess of Germany. world-wide fame.”—Qucew: 


Sovransand oct Foss’ HANDKERGHIEEFS. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


BELFAST. | . 
Telegraphic Address : “ LINEN,” BELFAST. 


THE STOLBERC LOZENCE. 


FOR are, AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


‘* Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, Octoter 21, 186. 


DR. STOLBERG’S haa LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Cle en. and all who are of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should veh «Se ney lng One trial will be sufficient to 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &¢. Sold in Boxes, rs. id. oe 2s. ys by all Chemists the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 

HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers. free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, 
porns ay and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, ind 

uities 


Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, ee free, on 
application, F RANCILS RAVENSC ROF Manager. _ 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED*FIVE MILLIONS. ... 

















f How TO ‘PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 


PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
the Office of the BirkBEcK BUILDING Society, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 

OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF. LAND FOR FIVE 

SHILLINGS PER MONTH, .with -immediate ion, ,either for 
Building 0 or Gardening purposes. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK Fitek- 
HOLD ND SOCIETY, as above. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on uppiication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








ROOKWOOD ESTATE GOLD, “URAL MEAS. | 


eo 


MR. & MRS. THOMPSON, 
WARDROBE PURCHASERS TO ANY .AMOUNT FOR CASH. 
- Established a quarter of a Century. 
And having a LARGE. CONNECTION for the Sale of 
GOOD LEFT-OFF CLOTHING, 


can give best’ prices for them. Ladies waited on. P.O.O. per 
return for all parcels, boxes, &c. Please note the address, 


95, HIGH STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


TO NAVAL AND MILITARY OFFICERS. 
WANTED—REGIMENTAL UNIFORMS, &c. 
MR. JAMES THOMPSON. 
95, po at ds — fae Rb SQUARE, LONDON, i tla 








Prope, Lado etme wi 
ing a letter as above. 
utmost value 
.N.B.—On sale, Naval and, Military Uniforms of every description : also 
FF Le Re re Ai AA 
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‘Pricted and pelilished for the Proprietors by'A. S. Mattetr & Co., at the Office, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, London, W.—Saturday, Febroar. 5, 1887. 





